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U.S.E.D FULBRIGHT SEMINARS ABROAD PROGRAM 

MALAYSIA 

JUNE 25 - JULY 31, 1995 



OBJECTIVES 



The general objective of the program is to help U.S. education enhance their international 
understanding and increase their knowledge of the people and culture of another country. 
Upon their return to the United States, participants are expected to share their acquired 
broader knowledge and experiences with students, colleagues, members of civic and 
professional organizations, and the public in their home communities. 

The specific objectives of the program in Malaysia is to offer participants an overview 
of Malaysian life: 

1. To be acquainted with the history, economics, geography and culture of Malaysia; 

2. To be acquainted with Malaysian cultural diversity and to appreciate the multicultural 
nature of the society; 

3. To gain insights into the contributions of the people of Malaysia in the areas of 
art, music, dance, science and technology; 

4. To gain insights into the system of education in Malaysia; 

5. To gain insights into the national . curriculum of schools in Malaysia, with special 
emphasis on the social studies and language curricula. 

PROGRAM 



Participants were introduced to Malaysia and the Malaysian way of life through talks, 
discussion and field trips to schools, educational institutions and cultural centers, not only 
around Kuala Lumpur but also in other parts of the country. They travelled to Melaka, 
Pahang, Kelantan, Penang, Perak and Sarawak. 

At every location, the group was given presentations with regards to local history and culture; 
local and regional development issues and education. During the course of the field visits the 
group focused its attention on the uniqueness of each of the areas and the kinds of people who 
live in them. The participants were introduced not only to the many facets of Malaysian 
life, but also the rural and urban cultures; the experience thus dealt with the total fabric 
of Malaysian society. The experiential dimension was supplemented by visits with 
individuals and organizations engaged in teaching, training and research. 
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'-Evidence of the increasing fragility ..of Peace, '* 

the environment, institutions that govern society 
has prompted the international community to search 
for alternative paths to development and security. 

The participation and leadership of the half of 
humanity that is female is essential to the success 
of that search. Therefore, nothing short of a 
radical transformation of the relationships between 
men and women will enable the world * h ® 

challenges of the new millennium. (PLATFORM OF 

ACTION, 1995) 

"Issues. of gender equality are moving to the top^of the 
global agenda but better understanding of women s and 
men’s contributions to society is essential to speed 
the shift from agenda to policy to practice. (from THE 
WORLD’S WOMEN, 1995= TRENDS AND STATISTICS). 

These* two quotes provide a framework for examining the role 
of women’s meaningful participation in economic decision making, 
which must be recognized as not Just beneficial for women, but 
equally valid for organizations, business and society. This 
paper wil iCexplore the perceived role of gender and economics on 
a global .level , within the context of the United Nations, and to 
specifically examine the perception and reality of gender in 
Malaysia in three areas: agriculture, business and manufacturing, 



As Beijing conference Secretary-General Gertrude Mongel la of 
The United Republic of Tanzania said "The probems of women are 
not different from country to country or region to region.. They 
only differ -in intensity." While the world’s citizens focused 
on the 23,000 women who gathered for both the Nongovernmental 
organization (NGO) conference and the Beijing Fourth 
International Conference in the fall of 1995, the path of 
widening the global economic role of women had begun some 20 
years before. The. international conference on women in Mexico 
in 1975 recognized the importance of improving statistics on 
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women 
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During the ..International .Decade ..of Women < 1975-1985, the 
United Nat ions “Secretar i at teamed up with the International 
Research and Training Institute for the Advancement of Wmen 
(INSTRAW) to promote dialogue and understanding between policy 
makers and -statisticians. Thus by the time of Nairobi conference 
in 19B5, there were 29 key statistical indicators on the 
situation for women for 172 countries. Since Nairobi, the 
general approach in development strategy has moved from women in 
development to gender and development as a special focus related 
to economics. Most observers believe that the International 
Conference on Popul at ion "and Develoment held in Cairo in 1994 
under the auspices of the United Nations brought a breakthrough 
for women. There was a consensus on two major points: 

"Empowering women and improving their status are essential to 
realizing -the full potential of economic, political and social 
development.. 

Empowering women is an important end in itself. 

Thus, by -the fall of 1995, the international focus had shifted 
from women in isolation to women in relation to men - to the 
roles each has, the relationships between them and the different 
impacts ,;of policies and programs. One of the arms of the United 
Nations, The International Labor Organization, which has been at 
the forefront in promoting the cause of women workers, recently 
cited three reasons why it is important for women to Play an 
equal role in economic decision making, whether that be in 
Malaysia -or in the United States. .At the basic level, it is a 
question of. human rights. Women -constitute about half the 
world’s population and more than one third of the workforce. 
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Equality of opportunity and treatment in employment is their 
right. Second, it is a matter of social justice. Discrimination 
against women is at its severest when it comes to the economic 
sector. Finally, it is an essential requirement for the 
e f feet iveness of development, as women are able to contribute 
their abilities and creativity. Women can also ensure a better 
balance in the allocation of resources and distribution of the 
benefits of progress. Thus, the global stage has seen a 
momumental shift in attitude, in agenda and in policy, making it 
possible for individual nations to discuss and to implement 
viable options for women. . 

When we view Malaysia as a case study for gender opportunity, 
we will first examine the agricultural sector. Jamilah Ariffin s 
WOMEN AND DEVELOPMENT IN MALAYSIA argues that Malaysian women 
have played an "intrinsic" role in the village economy. She 
further maintains that the family functioned as the basic 
economic unit in pre— colonial times. "With the process of 
colonialism, labour became a marketable commidity and production 
for money compensation took on greater importance as compared to 
subsistence production that many women were involved. There 
have been two direct results of agricultural modernisation on 
women — loss of work and loss of income. In the beginning stages 
of the Green Revolution, there was an actual demand for women. 

The women were in a better position as they had access and 
control over their economic resources. Once mechanization was 
adopted in Malaysia due to high cost of labor, both male and 
female workers could be and were eliminated. Maila Stivins in 
"Paradigms and Peasantries in Rural Malaysia" studied the rice 
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economy .in Negeri Sembilan and came to similar conclusions in 
that it was women who were hurt as mechanization wiped out 
women’s farming source of income. The second consequence was to 
make women totally dependent as they had no access to other means 
of Production. Younger, educated women are migrating to urban 
areas to locate careers appropriate with their education. One 
positive result has been the movement of farm families from 
traditional farming at the subsistence level to commercial 
farming. Commerical farming will require new skills, especialy 
in Planning, marketing and accounting. It is very possible that 
the farm-entrepreneur family will work as a business unit and the 
role of the female may assume the managerial role in the farm and 
the family. Government officals have implemented training 
programs to educate family members to keep financial records. 

Table / provides some data on the agricultural sector of 

Malaysia. 

Kelentan, an area visited by this writer, was an example of 

the second focus of the Malaysian economy: women serving as small 
scale traders (businesses). "The process of development has 
produced an "uprooting of rural groups and their redistr i bution 
to areas which provide some industrial and service sector 
employment. The group most discriminated against are older and 
often married women with few educational qualifications or formal 
documents. These women are thus forced to seek forms of . non-wage 
income generating activities." ("Women in the Small Market 
Place: A Case Study of Women Small Scale Traders in Kelantan" by 
Nor’ Aim HJ Idris). Women traders , in the market place can be 
part-time or ful 1-time' traders wit'h the main purpose of both to 
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obtain a profit from the selling of local .or imported goods. 
"Although women's dominance in market trade is a special 
condition in many parts of Southeast Asia, nevertheless not all 
the markets in Malaysia are totally dominated by women. The 
dominance is only obvious in Kelantan and 1 errengganu in which 
nearly 100’/. of Malay women are engaged in market trade." 
Travellers as early as 1893 noticed this dominance. The 
Malaysian scholar in this article also raises a significant 
question on whether women’s involvement in market trade can be 
related to the level of economic development. While in Kota 
Bharu in July of 1995, this writer interviewed two women in the 
Pas ar Pusat Euhul Kubu, a three story regional marketplace. 

Both indicated that family tradition had made trading an easy 
choice to provide cash income for their family. They dismissed 
any desire to move to an urban area, chiefly because they enjoyed 
their family ties. They cited the popularity .of the market with 
tourists and religious pilgrims, which provided security. Both 
indicated that some of their daughters will obtain an education 
that may take them to other parts of peninsular Malaysia. 
■'Kelantan women may even look .forward to the expansion of their 
markets as the Malaysian economy expands. But tourism and a 
downturn in the booming economy could put a pinch on some of the 

businesses that are marginal. 

When we examine the specific role of women in business in 
other parts of Malaysia, especially as managers or entrepreneurs, 
it is obvious that there is need for the creation of women s 
trade or business association to .provide networking among 
businesswomen,. Of the' few women trade associations that exist, 
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the Per satuan Perniaganna Wanita Eurrii putra or Peniagawati has 
been the most active. Yet women continue to hold fewer than 1 
percent of top management positions. Note that Table 3 - (from 
the United Nations) would suggest Malaysian women are in 
intermediate position in relationship to other women in this 
specific category in Asia and Pacific. Lang Chin Ying and Sieh 
Lee Mei Ling in their essay "Women in Business: Corporate 
Managers and Entrepreneurs" cite the "velvet ghettos". American 
students and teachers would see the similarly to the "pink 
ghettos" where women managers in areas" ty P i cal ly regarded as best 
suited for women ... as public relations, consumer affairs— 

. . . positi ions that require ’feminine’ attributes. . .peripheral to 
the more powerful line functions of sales, finance and 
production. " There are few studies on Malaysian women m 
entrepreneur ial endeavours. A recent study called the WMEO 
(Women Maneeens-Entrepnenerae in Organization) eae eonduoted by 
the University of Malaya. Table 3 provides information from 

the .250 -interviewed for this study. 

When we turn to the last area of focus in this essay, 

‘manufacturing, this writer must agree with the statement "Gender 
patterns of employment have not changed much since the post 
independence period except for a marked increase in women s 
employment in manufacturing and services." Most of the 
literature in the field suggests that employment by 

multinationals has not resulted in any signficiant economic gains 
for women. One writer suggests that women are "super-exploited 
by these MNC’ s whose motivation tor hiring women is the higher 
profits derived from paying women "’lower salaries." In order to 
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attract capital from abroad, the Malaysian government , .in an 

investment .brochure^ .claimed! — 

"The manual dexterity of the Oriental female is famous 
the world over- Her hands are small and she works with 
extreme care- Who* therefore? could be better 
qualified by nature and inheritance to contribute to 
the efficiency of a production line than the Oriental 
girl?” Women workers are considered to have naturally 
nimble fingers? they are docile and compliant? they do 
not get involved in trade union activity and are 
reluctant to go on strike- They are good workers? 
tolerant of routine? repetitive and monotonous tasks 
which men abhor and shun." 



Hopefully, the newly elected government of 1995, which now 

includes two women as cabinet ministers, will reflect a more 

inclusive economic agenda- Regardless, there is contradictory 

evidence on whether women in Malaysia have enjoyed improvements 

with economic progress since 1970- Ariffin states that 

"Industrialization only helped to perpetuate this. gender based 

subordination of women." Among the evidence she cited was a 

survey conducted by the Ministry of Labour and Manpower that 

indicated in 1980, "the average montly wage rate paid fo female 

workers were between $9 and $209 less than that paid to male 

workers in similar occdpat ions- " Presently due to the upgrading 
# 

of the production process, the women workers in these factories 
will either have to adapt to the changing demands by learning i:o 
handle more automated machines or be shunted aside. Due to the 
more capital-intensive and automated factories, less workers will 
be needed. With the shift to high technology already taking 
place, there will be a need of technicians, engineers and skilled 
workers- This simply may mean less opportunities for unskilled 
women. Several readings clearly indicated that the Malaysian 

workforce „is more elastic than the men and thus are the most 
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vli 1 n si" sb 1 0 to economic f luctations. Women are iiiors prone ."to 



suffer "last hired, first fired" syndrome-, especially in the 
manufacturing sector. 

While this essay does not have space to include ethnic 
group/race differences, one aspect of future employment 
opportunity is shown in Table Vaji, which shows the breakdown of 
female age— part ici pat ion by ethnic groups. The tables suggests 
that the participation rates of the various ethnic groups are 
converging at the younger age categories. Ar iff in’s suggestions 
that cultural and religious factors that have acted as obstacles 
of labor force participation of younger women are declining in 
importance. Of course, Malaysia’s female force is comparatively 

young and thus very trainable. 

When secondary, primary and collegiate educators come to 
Malaysia in 2005 under the Fulbright program, what will be the 
status of gender in relationship to three sectors of the economy 
studied? There are possible answers with diverse ideas promoted 
by the United Nations, the Malaysian government and the Malaysian 
women. The Beijing conference’s delegates, under the banner of 
the conference’s theme "Equality, Development and Peace adopted 
t hrse specif ic clauses re 1 stsd to economics* 

"1) Enact laws to guarantee the rights of women and men to 
equal pay for equal work, and adjust work patterns to promote the 

sharing of family responsibilities. 

2) Provide women with equal access to resources, employment, 
markets and trade, as well as to information and technology 
3) Eliminate sexual harassment and other forms of 
discr iminat ion in the workplace. 
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It is non) up to Malaysia (and each nation) to .pursuit feasible 
measures to ensure that the Document of Action becomes more than 
a document simply reviewed by scholars in ^005. For Malaysia? 
the answer may well be Wawasan Asas Kemajuan. May Malaysia s 
commitment to Vision 2020 be the vehicle that allows the 
Yashmins, Annas and Ne Lings (some of the young women that I was 
blest to meet) live within a society that provide an economic 
future equal to that of the Terrences and Mohammads who have 
crossed my life path. 
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Table 1 

Percentage of Women Aged 15-64, Employed in the Traditional and Modern 
Sectors of Agriculture and Non-Agriculture by Selected Social Characteris- 
tics, Peninsular Malaysia, 1970(13) 



Percentage of Women Employed In 

Independent 

Variables Agriculture Non Agriculture 

Total Percentage 

Employed : of All Women 

Traditional Modern Traditional Modern 
(Mainly 
Plantations) 



Ethnic Community 


Malay 


35 


21 


6 


3 


5 


53 


Chinese 


34 


6 


8 


5 


15 


36 


Indian 


33 


2 


24 


1 


7 


10 


Other 


39 , 


23 


1 


3 


12 


1 


Educational Affni/iment 


None 


38 


19 


11 


4 


4 


44 


Primary (1-6) 


32 


11 


9 


4 


8 


41 


Lower Secondary(7-9) 


18 


2 


2 


2 


12 


6 


LCE or Above (9+) 


40 


1 


1 


2 


35 


9 


Marital/Family Status 


Never Married 
Married, 


37 


7 


7 


4 


IV 


L! 


No Children 
Married, 


34 


16 


7 


3 


8 


4 


With Children 


32 


15 


93 


5 


59 


10 


Formerly Married 


38 


18 


8 


5 


7 


All Women 
(Sample Size) 


34 


13 


9 


3 


9 


100 

(43,907) 



Notes: Traditional is measured by those whose employment status is own account worker or 

unpaid family worker. 

Modern is measured by those whose employment status is employee or employer. 
There are very few employers in the sample. 

Source: 0.02 Sample of the 1970 Population Census of Peninsular Malaysia. 
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Table 11. Indicators on economic activity (conf.] 













Women as % 


Women per 100 men in occupational groups, 


1990 census round 






Adult (15+) economic 




of adult (15+) 


Profes- 


Admin- 


Clerical 






Agricul- 


Production 




activity rate (% 


) 




labour force 


sional, 


istrative 


and 






tural and 


& transport 




I960 est. 




1994 pro). 




est 


proj. 


technical 


and 


related 


Sales 


Service 


related 


workers & 


Country or area 


w 


m 


w 


m 


1980 


1994 


& related 


managerial 


workers 


workers 


workers 


workers 


labourers 


Trinidad and Tobago 


31 


79 


34 


81 


29 


30 


121 


29 


222 


92 


112 


21 


15 


Uruguay 


31 


76 


32 


74 


30 


32 


157 


26 


101 


67 


210 


10 


24 


US Virgin Islands 






60 1 


72 


• 


48 


# 135 


200 


546 


666 


231 . 


10 


15 


Venezuela 


29 


81 


32 


81 


26 


28 


123 


23 


158 


53 


136 


5 


12 



Asia and Pacific 



Afghanistan 


7 


88 


9 


86 


7 


9 


16 1 


1 1 


9 ' 


2 1 


4' 


0 ' 


32 


Armenia 


55 


70 


58 


66 


46 


48 
















Azerbaijan 


54 


76 


56 


80 


44 


43 
















Bahrain 


18 


86 


17 


88 


11 


12 


48 


8 


35 


35 d 


C 


0 


2 


Bangladesh 


6 


88 


62 1 


85 * 


6 


41 * 


30 


5 


8 


3 


87 


103 


17 


Bhutan 


45 


90 


42 


89 


33 


32 
















Brunei Darussalam 


51 


87 


48 


86 


33 


33 


54 


13 


138 


57 


67 


25 


8 


Cambodia 


58 


83 


50 


85 


48 


41 
















China 


70 


88 


70 


87 


43 


43 


82 


13 


35 


88 


107 


92 


56 


Cyprus 


42 


80 


45 


80 


35 


36 


69 


11 


134 


67 


83 


87 


34 


East Timor 


12 


90 


16 


90 


12 


15 
















Georgia 


56 


76 


55 


77 


46 


45 








„ 




.. 




Hong Kong 


46 


81 


50 


80 


34 


37 


72 


19 


178 


46 


70 


43 


30 


India 


32 


85 


28 


84 


26 


24 


26 * 


2 * 


7* 


7* 


22 * 


45* 


15 


Indonesia 


37 


85 


37 


83 


31 


31 


69 


7 


21 


105 


135 


55 


36 


Iran (Islamic Rep. of) 


14 


81 


19 


78 


15 


19 


48 


4 


15 


2 


8 


9 


7 


Iraq 


17 


79 


23 


77 


18 


22 


78 


15 


7 


10 


19 


16 


4 


Israel 


37 


75 


37 


75 


33 


34 


119 


19 


199 


46 


135 


19 


14 


Jordan 


7 


76 


10 


78 


8 


11 


51 1 


6 1 


28 1 


1* 


15' 


1 1 


I 1 


Kazakhstan 


54 


79 


54 


80 


44 


43 


194 


91 


2567 


1227 


1223 


62 


35 


Korea. D. People's R. 


63 


81 


66 


83 


45 


46 


33 ' 


4 1 


30 1 


76 1 


141 1 


74 1 


43 1 


Korea. Republic of 


39 


76 


41 


79 


34 


34 


74 


4 


67 


91 


156 


84 


43 


Kuwait 


20 


86 


27 


83 


13 


23 


58 


5 


35 


3 


85 


1 


0 


Kyrgyzstan 


56 


76 


58 


78 


45 


44 








.. 








Lao Peopled Dem. Rep. 


78 


90 


68 


88 


46 


45 








.. 


.. 


.. 




Lebanon 


20 


73 


25 


74 


23 


27 
















Macau 






47 * 


72* 




42* 


64 


12 


96 1 


c 


52 


50 


73 


Malaysia 


43 


83 


45 


83 


34 


36 


87 


14 


106 


51 


77 


51 


40 


Maldives 


27 


83 


25 


82 


22 


22 


53 


16 


48 


13 


14 


13 


33 


Mongolia 


73 


89 


72 


86. 


46 


45 




.. 




.. 


.. 






Myanmar 


52 


86 


47 


84 


38 


36 


72* 


13* 


33 * 


142 * 


24 * 


54 * 


53‘ 


Nepal 


45 


88 


42 


86 


33 


32 


57 ' 


30 1 


5 * 


23 ' 


23 1 


65' 


27 1 


Oman 


7 


86 


9 


84 


7 


9 
















Pakistan 


11 


87 


14 


86 


10 


13 


22 


3 


3 


3 


16 


22 


9 


Philippines 


39 


82 


36 


81 


33 


31 


172 


38 


119 


189 


138 


34 


25 


Qatar 


14 


94 


19 


95 


6 


7 


37 


1 


9 


1 


36 


0 


0 


Saudi Arabia 


7 


85 


9 


84 


6 


7 


11 1 


0* 


1 * 


1 * 


4* 


6* 


O' 


Singapore 


44 


82 


46 


80 


35 


36 


68 


19 


293 


69 d 


C 


12 


56 


Sri Lanka 


31 


81 


29 


79 


27 


27 


82 


33 


69 


25 d 


C 


43 


46 


Syrian Arab Republic 


12 


78 


16 


77 


13 


18 


59 


3 


19 


1 


6 


47 


3 


Tajikistan 


56 


76 


58 


79 


43 


43 
















Thailand 


74 


85 


65 


85 


47 


44 


111 


29 


94 


150 


128 


90 


46 


Turkey 


46 


84 


45 


83 


35 


34 


47 


4 


48 


7 


11 


109 


12 


Turkmenistan 


57 


78 


59 


80 


44 


44 
















United Arab Emirates 


16 


94 


21 


92 


5 


9 


34 


2 


13 


2 


32 


0 


0 
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WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT — SELECTED ASPECTS 



Exhibit 6 

Women Managers and women Entrepreneurs in Malaysia 

Women Managers Women Entrepreneurs 

in Corporations 1987 in Own Business 1988 



RACE 

• 70 percent Chinese - 70 percent Chinese 

- 25 percent Malays - 20 percent Malays 

AGE 

• 90 percent in their thirties - 40 percent in their thirties 

- 30 percent in their forties 

MARITAL STATUS 

• 70 percent married - 60 percent married 

- 20 percent unmarried singles 



EDUCATION 

- 70 percent with University degrees 

• 15 percent with post-graduation 
degrees 

BUSINESS TYPE 

- mainly in modern 
business services 

• 40 percent in travel 
public relations, 
management consultancy 
marketing research, 
communications 

- 24 percent in finance 

BUSINESS ORGANISATION 

- 80 percent in public listed 
companies 



- less than 25 percent with 
university degrees 

- less than 5 percent with 
post-graduation degrees 

- mainly in final 
consumer items 

- 40 percent in various consumer 
services (recreational, 
community and household 
services) 

- 18 percent in retail trade 

- 16 percent in trading 



38 percent sole-proprietorships 
38 percent partnerships 
24 percent private-limited 
companies 



READINCS ON WOMEN and DEVELOPMENT IN MALAYSIA 



Exhibit 6 (Cont'd) 

Women Managers in Women Entrepreneurs in 

Corporations 1987 Own Business 1988 

PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN CAREER 
Main Problem 

- career and home balance - more than 55 percent need 

improvement in marketing 
and Finance 



Others: 

- perceived sex. - 1/3 had difficulties with 

discrimination career-home balance 

- lack of training 

facilities it career counselling 

- hampered by lack of 
technical skills 



OVERALL SUCCESS 

- 2/3 rated career as 
successful 

- more amongst senior 
managers enjoyed their 
jobs and found a sense 
fulfillment than 
amongst the middle 
managers 

FACTORS OF SUCESS 

- 1/4 Cited support of 
their bosses (mentor) 

- hard work 

- perseverance 

- less than 3 percent cited 
supportive husbands 



less than 1/4 expressed 
satisfaction 

more than 45 percent were 
ambivalent 
the rest not satisfied 
with success yet 



1/2 cited encouragement 
of husband or relative 
availibility of financial 
resources 

opportunity and luck 
inherent or personal factors 
(hard work, competence, 
natural talent) 



IMPACT O f THE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS ON W OMEN 



Table 6 

Female labour force participation rates by ethnicity 
in Peninsular Malaysia, 1975-1984 



1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 



Malay 


47.2 


45.9 


43.7 


49.0 


Ounese 


47.6 


46.6 


45.7 


49.0 


Indians 


46.9 


45.9 


48.4 


50.1 


Others 


49.8 


40.3 


46.1 


42.9 


Total 


47.3 


46.1 


44.9 


49.1 



Source: Labour Force Surveys Report 



47.5 


44.2 


43.0 


43.4 


44.0 


43.0 


47.8 


44.2 


45.7 


46.6 


47.7 


44.0 


50.4 


50.4 


47.6 


48.9 


50.0 


49.2 


36.9 


42.8 


39.7 


39.5 


32.7 


33.9 


47.8 


45.4 


44.4 


45.0 


45.8 


43.9 



- various years. 



Table 7a 

Labour force aged 10 years and over by industry and sex 
in Peninsular Malaysia, 1957, 1970 and 1980 (%) 



Industry 




Male 






Females 




1957 


1970 


1980 


1957 


1970 


1980 


Primary sector : 
Agriculture & Fishing 
Mining it quarrying 


55.8 

52.7 

3.1 


48.0 

45.4 

2.6 


34.8 

33.2 

1.6 


78.4 

76.6 

1.8 


59.7 4 
58.9 
0.8 


3.7 

43.3 

0.4 


Secondary sector: 

Manufacturing 

Construction 


10.9 

7.0 

3.9 


12.5 

9.5 

3.0 


19.1 

12.6 

6.5 


5.3 

4.3 
1.0 


9.0 

8.5 

0.5 


19.7 

18.6 

1.1 


Tertiary sector: 

Utilities 

Commerce 

Transport & Communication 
Services 

Activities undefined 
Total 


32.4 

0.7 

11.0 

4.6 

16.1 

0.9 

100.0 


35.7 
1.0 

12.0 

5.0 

17.7 
3.8 

100.0 


43.8 
0.2 

13.8 

5.2 
24.6 

2.3 
100.0 


25.7 
0.1 
3.6 
0.3 

11.7 
0.6 

100.0 


22.8 

0.1 

5.8 

0.5 

16.4 

8.5 

100.0 


34.2 

11.7 
0.7 

21.8 
2.4 

100.0 



Source: Population Census Reports, 1957, 1970 and 1980. Department of Statistics, 



Kuala Lumpur. . 



tural sector indicated a rather large differential of 10 percent while the differ- 
entials in other industries were quite small (Table 7a). 

Gender-patterns of employment have not changed much since the posFi 
independence period except for a marked increase in women s employment in ^ 
manufacturing and services and a decline in female employment in agriculture. 

This phenomenon may be explained in terms of the unequal impact of agri- 
cultural policies, mentioned earlier, whereby men tend to benefit more than 
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Source: Malaysia, Department of Statistics, various issues of The Labour Force Survey Report. 
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TAYLOR'S HUMAN CONNECTION MODEL: 






AN INTERDISCIPLINARY MODEL FOR INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 



Cause and effect 

Celebration of pluralism 

Change and continuity 

Citizenship 

Community 

Culture 

Equal opportunity 
Freedom and justice 



Government and authority 
Human rights 

Independence and interdependence 
Peace 

Scarcity and choice 

Stewardship of natural and human resources 
Survival issues and future alternatives 
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MALAYSIA 



AN INTEGRATED INTERDISCIPLINARY UNIT ON MALAYSIA 
FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 



OVERVIEW 

Content: 

This interdisciplinary unit is designed for use with students in grades 5 through 12. 
Students will explore Malaysia, a nation with a rich and complex history, which brings 
together three (major) distinctly different cultural groups into one country. Malaysia 
has done much to unify a multicultural, multilingual population while supporting the 
continuation of cultural and ethnic tradtions among individual groups in a 
predominately Islamic country. The 32 year old nation is also set upon a course of 
high technology and industrialization and has a goal of achieving major industrial 
power status by the year 2020. 

Process: 

Students will gain knowledge about Southeast Asia and Malaysia in particular. They 
will apply higher order thinking skills while creating a variety of products, activities, 
independent research and group work. 

Product: 

Students will have an understanding of the history, geography, culture, educational 
system, government, religious and cultural diversity of the country. Students will also 
become familiar with the literature, art and music of Malaysia. 

Unit Overview 

a. Students will gain knowledge, understanding and appreciation of Malaysia 
and connect its historical and modern significance to today's world. 

b. Students will gain an understanding of the complex problems of a nation 
faced with unifying ethnically and linguistically diverse populations. 

c. Students will gain an understanding of the challanges and opportunities of a 
rich, but as yet, underveloped nation. 

d. Students will become familiar with the techniques of higher order thinking 
skills (HOTS) and apply those skills to issues of study in American history. 



I 



1. ECONOMICS - 

PRODUCING, EXCHANGING AND DISTRIBUTING 

VOCABULARY: tin, rubber, palm oil, lumber, division of labor, industrialization, 
affirmative action, poverty, urban, rural, entrepot, 

KNOWLEDGE: After viewing clips from Malaysian Tourist Bureau Videos and Malaysia 
(Mini Dragons Video) list some of the ways people make a living in Malaysia. 

COMPREHENSION: Give examples of Malaysian products currently available in the 
world market, (check the textiles and electronic industries) Chart your results. 

APPLICATION: After viewing films, graphs, travel books and posters, maps and 
pictures of the area, predict which industries might be successful in the year 2020 in 
Malaysia. What industries might be successful in the year 2020 in the United States. 

HOTS: Design, develop and produce a product that could be marketed from Malaysia 
in 2020, using your knowledge of Malaysian natural resources and environmental 
concerns. Include an advertisement for your product. 



2. TRANSPORTATION 

VOCABULARY: Straits of Malacca, piracy, Singapore, Isthmus of Kra 

KNOWLEDGE: List the major methods of transportation in East and West Malaysia to 
the present. 

COMPREHENSION: Using an atlas, discuss why settlements on the Malay Peninsula are 
located where they are. 

APPLICATION: According to Chinese documents dated about 900 A.D. the Isthmus of 
Kra on the Malay peninsula was an area of great interest to Chinese traders. As a 
Chinese trader, write an appeal to the emperor requesting money for your exploration 
with a justification for such an investment. 

HOTS: Design and build a model boat that might have been used to navigate the 
rivers in north Borneo prior to World War II. 
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3. COMMUNICATIONS 

VOCABULARY; oral tradition, Bahasa Malaysia, folktale, mythology. 

KNOWLEDGE: Read or listen to five Asian/Malaysian folktales, fairy tales or myths. 

COMPREHENSION: List unique characteristics and/or similarities in the five stories and 
compare them with five familiar American or western European tales. 

APPLICATION: Write an original folktale which explains a natural occurrence., e.g. why 
the South China Sea is salty, etc. 

) HOTS: Design, make and stage a shadow puppet show from your original story. 



4. PROTECTING AND CONSERVING 

VOCABULARY: tropical rain forest, tin, oil, white rhinoceros, habitat, Iban, Dayak, 
nomad, aboriginal, padi, Bumiputra 

KNOWLEDGE: Read or listen to the news articles on the displacement of Sarawak 
natives to make way for a dam project, (see appendix b) 

COMPREHENSION: Compare the problem facing the natives from the news articles 
with similar situations in American history. 

APPLICATION: Write a letter to the editor stating your position on the issue and offer 
I a solution to the relocation of the Sarawak natives. Consider both human and 
economic issues in your letter. 

HOTS: Americans often take strong stands on environmental protection issues both 
in the United States and around the world. This is particularly true with regard to 
cutting the rainforest. Stage, produce and film a "Meet the Press" television program 
that addresses the following question: Should any nation (or individual) have the right 
to tell another nation (or individual) how to use natural resources. 

HOTS #2: People all over the world often talk about "the good old days," expressing 
a belief we should return to old ways, values and traditions. Poll 20 adults, asking if 
things were really better in the "good old days." Ask specifically which values and 
traditions they would like to see returned. Graph the results and speculate in a 
cartoon or picture book on what the U.S. would need to change or give up in order to 
achieve this goal. 
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5. PROVIDING EDUCATION 

VOCABULARY: Moral education, Bahasa Malaysia, Bumiputra, affirmative action, 
prefect, 

KNOWLEDGE: Look at an ABC book written in Bahasa Malaysia and identify similarities 
between Bahasa Malaysia and English. 

COMPREHENSION: Propose a plan to distribute university places to qualified 
applicants which will be equitable and represent all major ethnic groups. The plan may 
be shared with others via news articles, a TV production, a debate, or a piece of 
draft legislation for parliament. 

APPLICATION: Research and take a position on affirmative action plans in the United 
States. Present your conclusions in a speech, photo essay, video, editorial or 
advertisement in order to gain support for your position. 

HOTS: In Malaysia all students are required to wear school uniforms. Debate the 

question on whether all students in your school should be required to wear school 
uniforms. Design a uniform for your class which has your parents and teacher's 
approval, and that 90 % of your classmates will agree to wear. 

6. MAKING TOOLS 

VOCABULARY: parang, keris or kris, blowpipe, padi stick, etc. 

COMPREHENSION: After viewing pictures, films or actual artifacts students will 

predict what the items are and their use. Have students compare similar items from 
European and Native American cultures. 

KNOWLEDGE: Using the Timetables of Technology, make a list of ten major tools or 
inventions from the 1800 s. 

APPLICATION: Select one of the tools from your list and develop a chart explaining 

how the tool affected or changed the life of a Southeast Asian user. 

HOTS: After reading or viewing H. G.. Well's Invisible Man , write an essay on whether 
you believe scientists have an obligation to limit areas of research scientific inquiry. 



7. PROVIDING RECREATION 



VOCABULARY: Kites, tops, badminton, shadow puppets, Festival of the Hungry 
Ghosts, Chinese New Year, Festival of San Pedro, Silat, etc. 

KNOWLEDGE: Name and describe four celebrations observed by the major 
ethnic/religious groups in Malaysia in a book or poster. 

COMPREHENSION: Compare a Malaysian festival to a festival you celebrate in your 
family. List similarities and differences. 

APPLICATION: Design and produce a calendar of Malaysian celebrations for 
distribution by the Malaysian Tourist Bureau. 

HOTS: Design and build a Malaysian kite that will fly one hour. 

8. ORGANIZING AND GOVERNING 

VOCABULARY: federation, union, Islam, Islamic law, colonialism, common law, sultan, 
sultanate, independence, "The Emergency", First Amendment Rights, censorship, White 
Rajah, majority, minority, diversity, World War 11, communism, aborigine, 2020, 

KNOWLEDGE: Describe and chart the form of government in Malaysia 

COMPREHENSION: Hold a class discussion on the difference between customary 
(criminal) law and Islamic Law as it applies to each of the three major ethnic/religious 
groups in Malaysia. Chart your findings. 

APPLICATION: Justify in a five minute speech why Malaysia believes some censorship 
is an important factor at this stage of nationhood. 

HOTS: After reviewing the current U.S. rating system for movies, e.g., PG 13, etc., 

devise a rating system for American rap and hard rock music releases. 



9. MORAL, ETHICAL AND SPIRITUAL BEHAVIOR 



VOCABULARY: Islamic Law, 2020, moral education, religious diversity, tolerance, 
state religion, Animism, Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism, Mohammed, Koran. 

KNOWLEDGE: List ten offenses and their resulting punishments in Malaysia, i.e., drug 
possession, unacceptable behavior in school, etc. 

COMPREHENSION: Compare similar offenses and punishments to the same offenses 
and punishments in the United States. Present the information on a graph or chart. 

APPLICATION: Graph the number of murders and armed robberies that take place in 

one year in the United States, Sweden and Malaysia. Next, graph each country’s 
position on gun possession and ownership. Can you draw any conclusions from the 
information you have gathered. Share your hypotheses in writing or orally with your 
class. 

HOTS: It is often said that much of the world does not have enough freedom and 
that Americans have too much freedom. Which freedoms of those listed in the Bill of 
Rights would you be willing to give up in order to live in a more orderly community. 
Share your opinion in an editorial, cartoon or stage a. debate with someone of an . 
opposing viewpoint. 



10. AESTHETIC NEEDS 

VOCABULARY: Tattooing, Silver, Batik, Weaving, Songket, Beadwork, Basketry, 

Wood carving. 

KNOWLEDGE: After defining unfamiliar terms, students will view slides, films and 
examples of Malaysian arts and crafts and list the different art medium used. 

COMPREHENSION: After studying Islamic teachings on art, e.g. glorification of the 
human figure, portrayal of the deity, etc., students will predict if the artwork shown is 
the work of a Muslim artist. 

APPLICATION: Students will distinguish which colors and designs are valued in art 
forms, clothing, etc., and by which, ethnic or socioeconomic groups. 

HOTS: Choose an medium and produce an original work of art which might be used 
or displayed in Malaysia. Display your work in a gallery or museum setting. 



11. ANTHROPOLOGY 



VOCABULARY: Iban, Proto Malays, Orang Asli, Punan, aborigines, parang, folklore, 
folk medicine, burial practices, Bidayuh, Malays, Dayak 

KNOWLEDGE: Define the terms Iban, Proto Malays, Orang Asli, Punan, Bidayuh, Malays 
and Dayak. Place these groups on a map according to where they live. , 

COMPREHENSION: Using at least five criteria, e.g. housing, religion, etc., compare 
examples of life in Iban, Punan and Malay communities. 

APPLICATION: Edward Hall, author and cultural anthropologist, wrote there are eight 

| ways to look at or to enter a culture. They are: language, dress, food, treatment of 
time, space, gender roles, worship and system of governing. Choose the two you 
believe most important in looking at a culture different from your own. List and give 
reasons for your choice on an illustrated poster. 

HOTS: After defining suitable site, design and build a scale model of an Iban longhouse 



12. GEOGRAPHY 



VOCABULARY: trade winds, entrepot, federated states, unfederated states, colony, 

empire 



KNOWLEDGE: Using an atlas, identify and label the fourteen states of Malaysia on a 
map. 

COMPREHENSION: List five to ten examples of how the geography of the area and 

the country's position in southeast Asia has determined the history, location and 
importance of cities and ports in the country. 

APPLICATION: After studying the trade wind patterns, predict which countries sent 
traders to Malaysia from 1000 A.D. to 1500 A.D. 



HOTS: Plan a travel itinerary for a group of American geography teachers. You have 
21 days to show them the country. Prepare a map of your travel plan and a day by 
day schedule that will allow the group to experience the geographic and cultural 
contrasts within Malaysia. 








» 

13. GOVERNMENT 

VOCABULARY: prime minister, opposition party, sultanate, diplomatic recognition, 
foreign policy, sultanate, king, monarch, monarchy, diplomatic recognition, parliament, 
Vision 2020 

KNOWLEDGE: Define the terms prime minister, sultan and king (as they apply to 

Malaysia.) List how these individuals get their jobs and titles. 

COMPREHENSION: Nine major goals for the country are listed in Vision 2020, the 
Malaysian long range plan for the next 25 years. Goal number seven is "..the challenge 
of establishing a fully caring society and a caring culture, a social system in which 
society will come before self, in which the welfare of the people will revolve not around 
the state or the individual but around a strong and resilient family system. Find five 

* examples of a similar American viewpoints from newspapers, television, radio, etc. 
Record your findings. 

APPLICATION: Speculate as to whether President Clinton or Prime Minister Datuk Seri 
Dr. Mahathir Mohamad is the more powerful within his own country. Write a letter to 
a friend explaining your position. 

HOTS: There is no diplomatic recognition between Malaysia and Israel as there is 

none diplomatic between the United States and Cuba. Research the cause of the 
disagreements, and draft an agreement which might lead to diplomatic recognition 
between either of the two sets of countries listed above. Check out your proposed 
agreement with a historian, lawyer, government official, teacher, or resident of one or 
more of the countries for feedback. 

• 14. SOCIOLOGY 
VOCABULARY: proverb 

KNOWLEDGE: Define and explain what a proverb is. 

COMPREHENSION: Brainstorm a list of 20 American proverbs. Do your groups 

proverbs reflect American culture and cultural beliefs? Discuss. 

APPLICATION: Compare Malay, Chinese and American proverbs on similar topics or 
issues, e.g., honesty, hard work, etc. List and display the proverbs. 

HOTS: Write and illustrate an original proverb. 
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" 15. HISTORY 

VOCABULARY: colonialism, British, Portuguese, Borneo, entrepot, James Brooke, White 
Rajah, Japanese, World War II, allies, independence, Marco Polo, The Emergency, 
Singapore, Siam, Federated States, Unfederated States, Sir Francis Light, Islam 

KNOWLEDGE: Define the listed vocabulary, and place the terms or names on a timeline 
in chronological order. 

COMPREHENSION: After viewing filmclips from Bridge on the River Kwai . Empire of the 
Sun , or King Rat give examples of what happens to people's lives, behaviors and 
values during war. 

APPLICATION: George Santayana wrote, " people who do not understand history 

are doomed to repeat it." Keeping this statement in mind, investigate and list steps 
taken by Malaysian government after the "The Emergency". 

HOTS: It can be said the British are responsible for Malaysia's present day 

multiculturalism. Who, or what, is responsible for America’s wide variety of ethnic and 
cultural groups? After checking with your parents, grandparents and other family 
members for information, draw your family tree as far back as you can. List place 
of birth, country of origin and occupation if you can find the information. (Try using 
the Morman Genealogical Library at a local Morman Church.) 

16. ECONOMICS 

VOCABULARY: balance of trade, foreign investment, inflation, interest, communism, 
private enterprise, balance of trade, shortage of labor, import, export, Vision 2020, 
infrastructure, usury 

KNOWLEDGE: Define the vocabulary terms listed above. 

COMPREHENSION: The population of Malaysia is given as 18,000,000 in 1995. The 
country's goal is to have a population of 70,000,000 by the year 2020. Brainstorm 
changes Malaysia will need to make in order to accommodate the population increase. 
Arrange your list in order of importance and select your top five priorities. Put your 
ideas on newsprint and display in the classroom. 

APPLICATION: Select one of the top priorities for change generated during 
brainstorming and draft a timetable of events that need to take place in order to 
meet the country's 2020 goal. Post your timeline. 

HOTS: Malaysia is an Islamic country. The Koran, the Holy Book of Islam forbids 
usury. Design a banking system that is not only profitable but one that can follow the 
teachings of the Koran. 
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VOCABULARY/CULTURAL LITERACY LIST 



aborigines 

affirmative action 

archeology 

Allah 

Allies 

animism 

Asia 

astrology 
Axis Powers 
Bahasa Malaysia 
) balance of trade 
batik 
Bidayah 
boat people 
Borneo 

Britain (United Kingdom) 
Buddha 
Buddhism 
Bumiputra 
carbon 14 dating 
Celsius 
censorship 
centigrade 
Christianity 
communism 
^ Confucius 
China 
curry 

developing nation 

diplomacy 

diplomat 

diplomatic recognition 

ecology 

ecosystem 

entrepot 

equator 

far east 

faux pas 

foreign investment 
freedom of religion 
freedom of speech 
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freedom of press 
free trade 
Gengis Khan 
guru 
Haj 

Hinduism 

humidity 

Iban 

industrialization 

inflation 

interest (banking) 

Islam 

Isthmus of Kra 

keris 

Koran 

Kuala Lumpur 

longhouse 

Malaya 

Marco Polo 

Messiah 

Mohammed 

monarchy 

monotheism 

moral education 

mosque 

Muslim 

muezzin 

myth 

mythology 

nomadic 

oral tradition 

Orient 

padi 

parang 

parliament 

peninsula 

Portugal 

prayer rug 

prime minister 

privatisation (of industry) 

Punan 

racism 

Ramadan 




The Minangkabau house of Negri Sembilan has unique curved roof-ends, 
a feature imported from Sumatra by the early Minangkabau settlers. In palaces 
and chiefs’ homes, the doors were purposefully built low so that visitors had to 
bow in respect upon entering. Unmarried girls used to sleep in the attics, but 
these days the attics are used as storage space. 
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Fruits of Malaysia 



renewable resource 

ringgit 

Sanskrit 

Saudi Arabia 

separation of church and state 

shadow puppet 

Singapore 

songket 

Southeast Asia 

South China Sea 

Straits of Malacca 

Sultan/ate 

Taoism 

technology 

Thai pus am 

The Emergency 

trade wind 

usury 

urbanization 
vegetarianism 
Vision 2020 
White Rajah 
World War I 
World War II 
zodiac 





Rambutan 




Durian 







P. a pay a 



Star fruit 




Durian, a football-shaped, spiky fruit is the undisputed king of Malaysian 
fruits. The obnoxious smell puts off many first-timers, but once you have 
sampled the creamy, rich, fruity pulp, addiction is sure to follow. The fruit is in 
season from June to August and from November to February, but durian 
aficionados will pay outrageous prices out of season. Wild jungle fruit is even 
more coveted. 

Rambutan, a small, hairy red fruit indigenous to Malaysia, is a traveller’s 
favourite. The sweet white flesh is similar to the lychee. The best are the type 
whose flesh easily comes off the pip. The main season is between June and 
September. 

Mangosteen {Manggis) is a circular, purple-skinned fruit with a pinky- 
white segmented flesh. It has a delicate, sweet, acidic flavour and is believed to 
have beneficial ‘cooling’ qualities. Its seasons follow the durian and rambutan . 

Jackfruit (Nangka) is probably the largest of all cultivated fruits, reaching 
39 centimetres (15 inches) in length. The yellow tlcsh is tangy and rather 
chewy and the seed is also boiled and eaten. Nangka is available year round but 
is best in June and December. 
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TAYLOR'S STUDENT PRODUCTS 



a letter 


labeled diagram 


sculpture 


a lesson 


large scale drawing 


skit 


advertisement 


learning center 


slide show 


annotated bibliography 


letter to the editor 


slogan 


art gallery 


map with legend 


song 


block picture story 


mazes 


sound 


bulletin board 


mobile 


survey 


chart 


model 


tape/audio 


choral reading 


mural 


tape/video 


clay sculpture 


museum exhibit 


TV program 


collage 


musical instrument 


timeline 


collection 


needlework 


transparencies 


comic strip 


newspaper story 


travel brochure 


computer program 


oral defense 


venn diagram 


costumes 


oral report 


working 


crossword puzzle 


painting 


hypothesis 


database 


pamphlet 


write a new law 


debate 


papier mache 


video film 


demonstration 


petition 




detailed illustration 


photo essay 




diary 


pictures 




diorama 


picture story for children 




display 


plaster of paris model 




edibles 


play 




editorial essay 


poetry 




etching 


pop-up book 




experiment 


postage stamp, commemoratives 


fact tile 


press conference 




fairy tale 


project cube 




family tree 


prototype 




film 


puppet 


- 


filmstrip 


puppet show 




flip book 


puzzle 




game 


radio program 




graph 


rebus story 




hidden picture 


recipe 




illustrated story 


riddle 




interview 


role play 




journal 


science fiction story 
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MORAL/ETHICAL/SPIRITUAL 
REASONING AND DILEMMAS 

TEN SCENARIOS 

1. ECONOMICS: You and your family own 50 acres on the edge of a large suburban 
area. The acreage has been in your family for three generations and has always been 
in prairie grass. The acreage has also become a habitat for wildlife. Your family has 
received a purchase agreement of $1,000,000 for the property and has decided to 
accept the offer. Your neighbors are so angry at your family for even considering 
selling to a developer (who intends to put up multi-story apartment buildings) they will 
not speak to you. What do you do? 

2. TRANSPORTATION: You are captain of an oil tanker sailing in one of the Great 
Lakes. The ship develops a serious leak and a large oil spill results. If you report the 
leak you will probably pay a large fine and you may lose your captain's license. If you 
decide to keep quiet your crew will probably not talk about the leak. What do you 
do? 

3. COMMUNICATIONS: You are with a group of friends. One of the group tells a 
really terrible ethnic joke. You are offended and embarrassed. Your friends all laugh. 
What do you do? 

4. PROTECTING AND CONSERVING: As a prank your closest friend cut down a 
beautiful old oak tree. There is a reward for information leading to the arrest of 
those involved. What do you do? 

5. PROVIDING EDUCATION: Your school district has put Internet into all buildings. To 
use the Internet you and your parents had to sign a statement saying you will not use 
Internet to access forbidden materials. You have just discovered a way to access 
those bulletin boards. What do you do? 

6. MAKING TOOLS: Your company has been making a tool for years that is both 
popular and profitable. One of your engineers has just discovered a "fatal flaw" in the 
tool, which may, under unusual circumstances, seriously injure or kill a user. If you go 
public with the flaw you may lose your company. It is certain you will lose a lot of 
money. What do you do? 



7. PROVIDING RECREATION: A large prize is being offered for a bird singing 
competition and you need the prize money to continue your schooling. Your bird is 
only an average singer. You hear about a new drug that will dramatically increase 
singing ability, but it may harm or kill the bird. What do you do? 
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8. ORGANIZING AND GOVERNING: You are a large building contractor in an area that 
is experiencing a huge building boom. There is a serious cement shortage and you are 
unable to keep your crew working unless you can get cement. It is against the law to 
hoard materials which are scarce, but you find you have a source for a large 
purchase of the material for the next year. You will make a great deal of money if 
you can keep building, while other contractors may go broke. What do you do? 

9. MORAL, ETHICAL AND SPIRITUAL BEHAVIOR: Your parents have forbidden you to 
see "R" rated movies. A group of your closest friends meets one evening and 
decides to go to a movie which is "R" rated. They all have their parent's permission 
to go to the movie. What do you do? 

10. AESTHETIC NEEDS: You are a buyer of native arts and crafts for a large 
department store. The market demand for the arts and crafts is high and the store 
has offered you a great deal more money for the next shipment. Should you tell the 
artists? What do you do? 




An Iban longhouse 






I SEARCH INDEPENDENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 
FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 



1. PARADOXES 

While both the United States and Malaysia may be considered nations of 
immigrants with large ethnic populations, Malaysia has adopted a national language 
and the United States has debated the topic in Congress. Brainstorm how ethnic and 
religious minorities can maintain traditions, customs, languages, schools, etc., when 
children are schooled in a language other than that spoken at home. Should the 
United States adopt English as the national language? Stage a debate, write a news 
article, editorial, or draw a political cartoon to justify your position. 

2. ATTRIBUTES 

Research middle class life in modern day Malaysia. Through art, video, picture 
book, graphs or charts, etc., compare your own family to a Malaysian family in similar 
circumstances. Include some of the following in your comparison: schooling, manners, 
customs, religion, dress, housing, food, occupations, etc. 

3. ANALOGIES 

Compare the major religious beliefs of Islam with those of either Christianity or 
Judaism. 

4. DISCREPANCIES 

To be a Muslim one must follow the beliefs of Islam. One of those beliefs 
involves giving alms which is collected by the central government. Alms are distributed 
as follows: to the 'poorer than poor,' to the poor, to those in debt, to those working 
in alms giving, to Muslim converts, to students, to distressed travellers and to holy 
war participants. Debate the question, "Can a war ever be 'holy'?" Give examples. 

5. PROVOCATIVE QUESTIONS 

To be a Malaysian, it is said that one 1.) must be Muslim 2.) speak Bahasa 
Malaysia and 3.) practice the culture. 

Through a poll of 20 students and 20 adults, research the following questions: 
1.) Should a resident or citizen be required to speak the native language? 2.) Should 
schools in the United States offer instruction in languages other than English? Graph 
your results and present to the class. Do you agree or disagree with the poll results? 

6. EXAMPLES OF CHANGE 

There is a labor shortage in Malaysia. The country, 19th in world trade, has 
been growing at a rate of nearly 10% a year for the past ten years. As an 
investment broker, what Malaysian investments would you recommend to your 
American clients? Present tables, graphs, foreign exchange rates, etc. to justify your 
recommendations. What problems might you expect as a foreign investor? Write an 
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article for a business prospectus or present your conclusions in a (video) 
advertisement. 

7. EXAMPLES OF HABIT 

As people emigrate to other countries, they often experience prejudicial 
treatment from those who consider themselves, "native born." What examples of 
prejudice or stereotypical treatment did your ancestors or your ethnic group 
experience?, e.g., 'No Irish need apply.' (Ask your parent or grandparents for 
possible examples.) Using a photo essay, written essay, editorial or artwork, share 
your examples of prejudice and/or stereotypical treatment to the class. 

8. ORGANIZED RANDOM SEARCH 

Plan a menu for a Malaysian dinner party you are hosting. Your guests will 
include an elderly Chinese couple, a Buddhist priest, a Malaysian businessman, his wife 
and their two teen age children and an Indian university teacher. Using your choices, 
write a cookbook and describe how the table will be set. If possible, cook and serve 
the dinner. 

9. SKILLS OF SEARCH 

Research Malaysian dance, drama, shadow puppetry, music, art form or native 
craft. Teach your dance, stage your drama, or present your project to 10 or more 
classmates as part of a cultural show, festival, etc. ■ ■■ -• 

10. TOLERANCE FOR AMBIGUITY 

Malaysians, like Americans, often encounter problems answering the question, 
'who is a real Malaysian?' From your research who do you judge to be a real 
Malaysian? Who is a real American? Explain your answer on paper, in an editorial, on 
a video, newscast, poster, etc. 

11. INTUITIVE EXPRESSION 

Imagine you are a British colonial officer charged with recruiting badly needed 
labor to work the rubber plantations. Write a help wanted advertisement in the 
language of the day. What incentives would you offer? Where would you place the 
ads? 

12. ADJUSTMENT TO DEVELOPMENT 

You have lived in Malaysia for three years. Your best friend (or boss) is. 
arriving for a two month visit from the United States. Write a letter, etiquette book 
or alphabet book for your friend (boss) that could serve as a "survival guide" to 
behavior, courtesies, greetings, dining out, school (corporate) expectations, etc. 

1 3. STUDY CREATIVE PEOPLE AND PROCESS 

Research the lives and contributions of a religious or political leader who has 
had an influence Malaysian history. Present your findings in a picture book, original 
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drama or video. 



14. EVALUATIVE SITUATIONS 

Penalties for many crimes in Malaysia are sometimes more severe than those 
given in the United States. Although the Michel Fay case (1994) took place in 
Singapore, penalties are similar in Malaysia. Research the Fay case in the Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature and summarize your conclusions in a debate, mock court 
setting, political cartoon, or a proposed diplomatic solution as written as if you were 
the U.S. Secretary of State. 

15. CREATIVE READING SKILLS 

Read a novel, or short story set in Southeast Asia. What universal themes did 
you find in your reading choice? Could your reading selection have been set in the 
United States? Share your reading in a book talk with at least four others. 

1 6. CREATIVE LISTENING SKILLS 

Listen to two or more Malay, Chinese, Indian and Iban myths, folktales or 
legends. Retell the stories to at least four others substituting comparable American 
folk heroes and/or villains names in the appropriate roles. 

17. CREATIVE WRITING SKILLS 

For one or more students: choose, or draw from a hat, one of the following 
time periods in the history of Malaysia. Research the history of the assigned time. 
Your history should be written in diary form (first person singular) and may be 
illustrated, with maps, drawings, etc. If all time periods can be represented, the end 
product will be a full history of Malaysia. Bind your final product. 



Beginning 


of the Christian era through 


999 A.D. 






A.D. 


1000 


through A.D. 1500 


1930 


to 


1939 


1500 


A.D. 


through 1600 


1940 


to 


1949 


1600 


to 


1 


699 


1950 


to 


1959 


1700 


to 


1 


799 


1969 


to 


1969 


1800 


to 


1 


899 


1970 


to 


1.979 


1900 


to 


1 


909 


1980 


to 


1989 


1910 


to 


1 


919 


1990 


to 


1995 


1920 


to 


1 


929 









18. VISUALIZATION SKILLS 

As the world becomes smaller there is a concern among scholars that world 
cultures are becoming ’homogenized', that everything from food, fairy tales and 
family and religious values are becoming the same, world wide. At the same time 
many 'ordinary' people around the world would also like to return to old traditions 
and beliefs. Compare the position of conservative Christians and conservative Muslims 
on this issue. Plot your comparisons on a Venn Diagram. 
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PRODUCTIVE THINKING SKILLS 





BRAINSTORM MODEL 


Brainstorm 


all of the : 


1 . 


uses of natural rubber 


2. 


spices we import from Asia 


3. 


religions of the world 


4. 


animals that live in the rainforest 


5. 


ways Malaysians travel within their country today. In 1800. 


6. 


ways people make a living in Malaysia. 


7. 


reasons to use a bank 


8. 


reasons for a country to have a national language 


9. 


reasons for the death penalty 


10. 


reasons Singapore would ban chewing gum 



Brainstorm 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

How many 
1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 




as many you can think of: 

reasons to save the rainforest 

reasons the Malaysians may need to cut into the rainforest 
ways to hunt game without guns 
uses of tin 

reasons the Japanese conquered the Malay peninsula 
during WW II 

Western influences Asian countries may be worried about coming to their 
countries 

reasons for caning in schools 
reasons for keeping the Sultans 
family traditions 
uses for bamboo 

ways can you come up with to 

stop illegal drug trade 
stop illegal immigration 

get different ethnic groups to support one government 

improve the position of women 

protect native cultural values and heritage 

increase a Bumiputra's income and/or socioeconomic status 

increase cultural diversity 

stop prejudice 

teach English to non English speaking students 
save the rainforest 
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VIEWPOINT MODEL 



would 


look to a/an 


? 


1 . 


a left handed dinner guest 


Malaysian host 


2. 


the O.J. Simpson trial 


Michael Fay 


3. 


your house 


Punan 


4. 


the book. Charlotte's Web 


Muslim 


5. 


palm oil 


American doctor 


6. 


palm oil 


Malaysian farmer 


7. 


U.S. First Amendment 


Malaysian writer 


8. 


feminist 


Polygamist 


9. 


a head-hunter 


Christian missionary 


10. 


archeological artifact 


rainforest climate 



What would mean from the viewpoint of (a) 



1 . 


throwing away rice 


Iban 


2. 


DEET 


WW II soldiers 


3. 


head-hunting 


parang 


4. 


a chainsaw 


rainforest 


5. 


recycling 


tin miner 


6. 


rice failure 


Prime Minister 


7. 


piracy 


Sea Dayak 


8. 


longhouse 


hermit 


9. 


a childless couple 


Buddhist 


10. 


a sculpture of the human body 


Muslim 


would 


a Malaysian government official view 




1 . 


a miniskirt 




2. 


U.S. homes for the aged 




3. 


the Internet 




4. 


bad manners 




5. 


your classroom 




6. 


church attendance in the U.S. 




7. 


pork fried rice 




8. 


beer 




9. 


racial or ethnic jokes 




10. 


the U.S. position on Israel 





ERIC 
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INVOLVEMENT MODEL 



How would 


you feel if you were a/an 


1 . 


fighting cock 


2. 


blow pipe 


3. 


Sultan 


4. 


moral education teacher 


5. 


leather back turtle 


6. 


bowl of rice 


7. 


Chinese funeral director 


8. 


Feng Shui specialist 


9. 


shadow puppet actor 


10 . 


Malaysian junior high student studying for the National Exam. 


If you were 


a , what would you see, taste, smell, feel? 


1 . 


gibbon 


2. 


parang 


3. 


Chinese jar 


4. 


Orang Asli 


5. 


cellular phone 


6. 


mangrove swamp 


7. 


longhouse 


8. 


hornbill 


9. 


rubber tree 


10. 


trade bead 


You are a/an . Describe how it feels. 


1 . 


British colonial officer in the Malay peninsula in 1890. 


2. 


a native Malay during World War II. 


3. 


building inspector in Kuala Lumpur in 1995. 


4. 


Chinese Communist in Malaysia in 1980 


5. 


a Chinese trader during the Emergency. 


6. 


minister of education in 1995 in Malaysia 


7. 


a rubber worker in 1910 


8. 


school prefect 


9. 


a rubber planter in 1941. 


10 . 


Christian missionary to Sarawak in 1900. 



0 
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FORCED ASSOCIATION MODEL 

I only know about . Explain 



1. 


tolerance 


racial/ethnic jokes 


2. 


pure scientific research 


bioethics 


3. 


a nomadic life 


New York City 


4. 


saving lives 


the death penalty 


5. 


sultans 


the presidency 


6. 


blowpipes 


guns 


7. 


caligraphy 


printing press 


8. 


monogamy 


polygamy 


9. 


knives and forks 


chopsticks 


10. 


the Southern Cross 


Big Dipper 



REORGANIZATION MODEL 

What would happen it ? 

1. women held most of the positions of world power 

2. the entire earth had an equatorial climate 

3. rice could no longer be grown 

4. Marco Polo had never been born 

5. the United States were a Muslim country 

6. the Axis Powers had won World War II 

7. boats had never been invented 

8. schooling was not compulsary 

9. no one ever moved to another country 

) 10. everyone had to grow their own food 

What would happen if there was/were no 

choices 
currency 
mosquitoes 
war 

rainforests 
television 
diseases 
tests in school 
music 

differences in skin color 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 



O 

ERIC 



to me. 
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a historical context. 

Keith, Agnes Newton, Three Came Home. Little, 1947. On WWII and somepersonal 
accounts of Prisoners of War under the Japanese in Borneo. Adult. 
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Knappert, Jan, Malay Mvths and Legends. Heinemann Asia, Singapore. 1980. Islamic, 
Indian and Malay legends, myths, religious stories. Adult. Good read alouds. For all 
ages. 

Knappert, Jan, Pacific Mythology: An Encyclopedia of Mvth and Legend . 1992 & 1995, 
Diamond Books, Paperback. Adult reference. 

Lat, 80 Years Later. Kampung Boy Sen. Bhd., Petaling Jaya, Malaysia, 1994. 
Autobiography by Lat, Malaysia’s famous social and cultural 
commentator/cartoonist. All ages. Adult. 

Lee Kok l iann Flowers in the Skv . Heinemann Asia, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 1981. 
Adult Novel. 

Leigh, Frances, The Lost Bov . E.P. Dutton, 1976. Novel for ages 11 to 14 set in 
Malaysia after the Emergency. A somewhat dated adolescent novel, set during the 
time of the Emergency in Malaysia. A young English boy, presumed dead during the 
riots, turns up several years later. His family must decide if he is the son/brother 
they have lost. 

Lim, Catherine, The Best of Catherine Lim. Heinemann Asia, Singapore, 1993. Fine 
short stories. Adult. Some appropriate for high school students. 

Lim Jee Yuan, ThP Malay House. Institut Masyarakat, 1987, Survey of traditional 
houses with photos. Middle grades through adult. 

Lip, Evelyn, Chinese Proverbs and Savings , Graham Brash Ltd., Singapore, 1988. All 
ages. 

Lip; Evelyn, Classic Chinese Legends. Times Books International, Singapore, 1990. All 
ages. 

Lloyd, R. Ian and Moore, Wendy, To Know Malaysia . Ian Lloyd Productions, Singapore, 
1987. Wonderful photographs. All ages. 

Lockard, Craig A. and Saunders, Graham E., Old Sarawak - a Pictorial Study, Dewen 
Bahasa dan Pustaka, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 1992. Grades 7 through adult. Old 
photos of Kuching and Sarawak. 

Ly Sinko, selected and translated by, Modern Malaysian Chinese Stones , Heinemann 
Asia, Singapore, 1988. Adult short stories. 
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Mahathir bin Mohamad, The Malay Dilemma, Federal Publications, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, 1970. Views on Malaysia's racial dilemma by the current prime minister. 

Manian, K. S, The Return . Skoob Books, London, 1993. Adult novel by a Malaysian of 
Indian ancestry on life in Malaysia before and after independence. 

Maugham, W. Somerset. Collected Short Stories (stories on British colonial Malaya 
and Borneo) Pan Books, 1976. Reprinted by several publishers. Grade 10 up. 

Adult. 

Mitchell, Andres, Wildlife of the Rainforest . Mallard Press, 1989. Grades 6 through 9. 
Children's non-fiction. 

» 

Mohd. Kassim Haji Ali, Masks of Sarawak . Museum Association of Malaysia, Muzium 
Negara, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 1983. Grades 6 up. Adult. 

Moore, Wendy, Malaysia. Land of Spice and Tropical Splender. Passport Books, 
Lincolnwood, III., 1994. Grades 5 up. Travel. 

Munan, Heidi, lhan Stories . Malaysian Heritage Series, Penerbit Fajar Bakti Sdn. Bhd., 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. English Reader Series, 1994. Grades 5 through 9. Folktales 
from Borneo. 

Munan, Heidi, Malaysia . Marshall Cavendish, NY, 1990. Grade 4 up. Children's non- 
fiction. 

Munan, Heidi, Sarawak Crafts - Methods. Materials, and Motifs . Oxford University 
& Press, Singapore, New York, 1989. Grades 6 up. Adult. 

Munan, Heidi, Sarawak Stories. Bidavuh and Melanau Tales . Malaysian Heritage Series, 
Penerbit Fajar Bakti Sdn. Bhd., Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. English Reader Series, 1993, 
Grade 5 to 9. Folktales from Borneo. 

Naipaul, V.S., Among the Believers: An Islamic Journey (through Iran, Pakistan, 
Malaysia and Indonesia) Alfred A. Knopf, NY 1981. Grade 10 up. Adult. Fascinating 
personal account of travel in four Muslim countries. 

O'Brien, Joanne, Chinese Mvths and Legends . Arrow Books, London, 1990. Ail ages. 
Stories from popular religion and culture of ordinary Chinese people. Many on the 
weak and poor overcoming the rich and proud, aspirations of goodness to escape 
endless rebirths, pain and death. 
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O'Hanlon, Redmond, Into the Heart of Borneo . Random House, NY, 1984. Adult. Very 
funny account of two Englishmen traveling by foot and boat through Borneo in the 
1980s. 

Oshihara Yuzuru. , Malaysia (Photography) George Stevens Pub., Milwaukee, Wis., 1986. 
Grade 4 up. Children's non-fiction. 

Pickthall, Marmaduke, The Meaning of the Glorious Koran . Dorset Press, NY. Adult. 
Something of an "authorized" English translation of the Koran. 

Roberts, Moss, Chinese Fairv Tales and Fantasies . Folklore Library 1980. All ages. 

Rnth Susan L- Buddha . Doubledav. 1994. Picture Book. Ages 6 to 9. Children's. 

Rutter, Owen, The Pagans nf North Borneo. 1985, Oxford University Press, Singapore, 
reprint of 1929 London edition. Adult. 

Salleh Ben Joned, As I Please . Skoob Books, London, 1994. Adult. Series of 
essays/articles, many of which appeared in the New Straits Times. 

Salzman, Mark. The Laughing Sutra . Random House, 1991. A coming of age novel 
dealing with Buddhism, voyages and travels. Adult. 

Sandin, Benedict, lhan Wav of Life . Dewen Bahasa dan Pustaka, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, 1991. Grades 7 through adult. 

Seek Lee Jong, A Hundred Verses of Buddhist Guide . Majujaya Indah Sdn. Bhd., 
Malaysia. 1989. All ages. 

Shahnon Ahmod, Srengenge . a Novel from Malaysia . Heinemann Asia, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, 1979. Adult. 

Shappard, Mubin, Malay Courtesy: A Narrative Account of Malay Manners and 
Customs in Everyday Use . Eastern Universities Press, Singapore, 1959. Somewhat 
dated but a good account of manners, many of which still apply. 

Middle grades through adult. 

Sheppard, Mubin, A Roval Pleasure Ground: Mala y Decorative Arts and Pastimes ^ 
Oxford University Press, Singapore 1986. Art book. 

Shuttleworth, Charles, Malaysia's Green and Timeless World. Heinemann Educational 
Books Asia, Kuala Lumpur, 1981. Grade 9 through adult. 



Simon, Semour, Weather . Wm. Morrow, NY, 1993. Grades 4 to 7. 



Stepanchuk, Carol and Wong, Charles, Mooncakes and Hungry Ghosts; Festivals of 
China. China Books and Periodicals, San Francisco, 1993. Grades 8 and up. Adult. 

Tan Chee-Beng. Chinese Peranakan Heritage in Malaysia and Singapore. Penerbit Fajar 
Bakti Sdn. Bhd, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 1993. Adult. A history of the Straits and 
Baba Chinese in Malaysia. 

Tan, Hock Beng, Tropical Architecture and Interiors. 1994, Page One, Singapore. 
Includes photos of architectural exteriors and interiors of houses in Thailand, Malaysia, 
Singapore and Indonesia. All ages. 

Theroux, Paul The Consul’s File . Penguin, 1977. Adult. Short stories set in fading 
days of British colonial Malaya. 

Time-Life Books, editors, South-East Asia , photography by Michael Freeman, Time-Life, 
Amsterdam, 1987. Series, Library of Nations. Describes lifestyles, social life and 
customs, descriptions, travel and history. All ages. 

Tweedie, M.W.F. and Harrison, J.L., Malayan Animal Life. Longman Malaysia, Kuala 
Lumpur, 1981. Great illustrations. All ages. 

Wade, Tom Henling, Prisoner of the Japanese - from Chanoi to Tokyo, Kangaroo 
Press, Kenthurst, Australia, 1994. Grade 9 up. Adult. 

Walker, Jane, Vanishinn Habitats and Species: Man Made Disasters, Gloucester Press, 
New York, 1993. Grades 3 to 7. Children’s non-fiction. 

Walters, Derek, Feng Shui . Asiapac, Singapore, 1994. Grades 5/6 through adult. 

Great explanation of exterior and interior planning plus accompanying stories and 
legends on Feng Shui. 

Wee, Peter H. L., Dr., From Farm and Kampona . Graham Brash, Singapore, 1990. 
Grades 6 and up. Adult. Autobiography. Growing up in Singapore during WW II. 

Wells, H. G., The Invisible Man. 1 980, Multiple printings. 

Wheatley, Paul, The Golden Khersonese: Studies in the Historical Geopqraphy of ttl£ 
Malay Peninsula Before A.D. 1500 . 1973, Greenwood Press, Westport, CT, reprint of 
1961 edition published in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. Adult. 



Whitmore, T.L., Palms of Malava . Oxford University Press, Singapore, 1985. High 
School through adult reference. Well illustrated. 



Williams, John, Islam: Great Religions of Modern Man Series . George Braziller, NY 1962. 
Adult. 

Winstedt, Richard, Malay Proverbs . Graham Brash, Singapore, 1990. All ages. 

Wright, David K„ Malaysia. Children’s Press, Chicago, 1988. Grade 4 up. Children's 
non-fiction. 

Wyndham, Robert, Tales the People Tell in China . Messner, 1971. All ages. 

Yates, Stephen M„ The Nature of Borneo . Photographs by Terry Domico. Facts of 
File, NY, 1992. Adult. 

Yeap Joo Kim, Of Comh. Powder and Rouge. . Lee Teng Lay Pte, Ltd., Singapore 1993. 
Adult Novel. 

Young, Ed, Lon Po Po. (Chinese Red Riding Hood), Philomel Books, NY, 1989. Picture 
Book. All ages. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 

Connors, Martin & Furaaw, Julia, Video Hounds Golden Mo vie Retriever. Visible Inc., 
Detroit, Ml, 1995. 

Green, Jeff, The Green Book of Songs: A Thematic Guide to Popular Music . Professional 
Desk References, Nashville, TN, 1995 

Hart, Michael, The 100: A Ranking of the Most Influential Persons in History. Citidel 
Press, NY, 1992. 

Hirsch, E.D., Cultural Literacy: What Every AmericanTfeeds to Know . Houghton Mifflin, 
NY, 1987. 

Weiner, Tom, The Book of Video Lists. Madison Books, Lanham, MD, 1991. 



OTHER RESOURCES 



ERIC Documents. 1992/3 - 95; University of Syracruse, NY. SilverPlatter v 2.03: AN 
ED372979: CHN: SO023899: Malaysian-American Commission on Educational 

Exchange, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. Department of Education, Washington, DC 319 
pages. 

1-800-464-9107 

Geolinks CD ROM. Minnesota Alliance for Geographic (K-1 2) Education. Geography 
Department, Macalaster College, St. Paul, MN 55105. $200.00. An exciting and in- 
depth program for world geography. High quality visual displays of inforamtion from 
around the world. Allows students to compare information in an instant, e.g., number 
of telephones, type of goverment, income, type of government, etc., as well as access 
to on line experts. Excellent software. 

First Amendment Foundation 
1313 West 8th Street, Suite 313 
Los Angelos, CA 90017 

For free information, articles, booklets, etc. on the First 
Amendment. Much of the information is suitable for middle grade students. 

Internet address: httt://www. research.att.com/cgi-wald/dbaccess/41 1 ?key=1 50 

(World Wide Web) Brings up the CIA Fact Book on Malaysia, i.e. politics, economy, 
religion, defense forces, communications, exports, imports, governmental leaders, etc. 

Islamic Affairs Department, The Embassy of Saudi Arabia, Washington, DC, publishes a 
small but informative booklet, Understanding Islam and the Muslims^. Available free. 



Islamic Book Stores: 

IQRA Book Center 
6408 North Campbell 
Chicago, II 60645 
Tel: 312-274-2665 
Tel: 1 -800-251 -ICRA 
Fax: 312-226-4125 



Islamic Book Service 
10900 W. Washington Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46231 
Tel: 317-839-8150 



Islamic Publications Internl 
P.O. Box 247, Dept MINA 
Teaneck, NJ 07666 
Tel: 1-800-568-9814 

Fax: 1-800-466-8111 



Kazi Publications 
3023 W. Belmont Avenue 
Chicago, II 60618 
Tel: 312-267-7001 



New Era 

P.O. Box 130109 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48113-0109 

1-800-521-4272 



Local Islamic Societies, located in most major university communities, are a good 
source of book lists and speakers. The Islamic Center of Minnesota is located at 
1401 Gardena Avenue N.E., Fridley, MN 55432. 

Tel: 612-571-5604. 

Joseph and Edna Josephson Institute of Ethics 
4640 Admiralty Way, Suite 1001 
Marina del Rey, CA 90292-6610 
(310) 306-1868 

For newsletter, booklists and information on character education, and 
"Character Counts" program. 

Minnesota International Center 
711 East River Road 
Mpls, MN 55455 
(612) 625-4421 
Resource speakers. 

Newsweek Magazine . April 24, 1995 Issue. Pages 10 through 15, article titled, 
Favorite Son, referring, to Dr. Mahathir Mohamad, Prime Minister of Malaysia. 

Teaching Tolerance. (Free teaching kit which includes a professional 40 minute video, 
plus 30 copies of book, Us and Them. 1 The Shadow of Hate: A Historv_oi 
Intolerance in America. High quality, free materials, magazine subscriptions, etc. 

Write to: 

Teaching Tolerance 
400 Washington Avenue 
Montgomery, Al 36104 
Tel: 334-264-0286 
Fax: 334-264-3121 

Tourism Malaysia: US Office 
818 West 7th Street 
Suite 804 
Los Angeles, CA. 



Visitors Guide to Malaysia 1994 
To order, write: 

Tourism Publication Corp Sdn Bhd 
7th Floor Menara Boustead 
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213-689-9702 



69 Jalan Raja Chulan, 

50200 Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 
Tourism Malaysia: Kuala Lumpur Office Cost US $18.00 

Level 2, Putra World Trade Centre 326 pages 
Jalan Tun Ismail 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

FILM 

Rearhrnmber 1938. " Comedy set in the Dutch East Indies about a shiftless 
beachcomber (Charles Laughton) who falls in love with a missionary's prim sister (Elsa 
Lanchester), as she attempts to reform him. Remade in 1954. Story by W. Somerset 
Maugham. AKA: Vessel of Wrath. VHS Beta 19.95 NOS, MRV, DVr."* 

Bridge on the River Kwai . 1957. " Award wimming adaptation of the Pierre Bouelle 
novel about the battle of wills between a Japanese POW camp commander and a 
British colonel over the construction of a rail bridge and the parallel efforts by 
escaped prisoner, Holden, to destroy it. VHS Beta 19.95 COL, BTV, HMV."* 

Creature of the Mangrove (Video cassette) National Geographic Society WQED 
Pittsburgh. Call number VC 574.5 CRE at Washington County Public Library. A look at 
life in the mangrove forests of Borneo. Mangrove swamp ecology. 

Far East . 1985. "Two ex-lovers meet in Southeast Asia and join forces to find the 
woman's missing husband, a reporter. VHS Beta 59.95 LHV, VTR"* 

Flight From Singapore. 1962. "Transporting desperately needed blood to Malaysia, a 
flight crew is forces to crash land in the jungle. Nicely done, if trite. VHS Beta 16.95 
SNC"* 

The Invisible Man . 1933, "Vintage horrorfest based on H. G. Well's short novel about a 
mad scientist. Claude Rains first role. B & W. The visual detail is excellent, setting 
standards that are imitated because they are difficult to surpass. Beta 14.95. MCA, 
MLB." 

■ hinnlft Raiders . 1985. "An Indiana Jones-esque mercenary searches the steamy 
jungles of Malaysia for a valuable jewel. AKA: Legenda Del Rudio Malese; Captian 
Yankee. VHS Beta 79.95 MGM."* 



The King and I . 1956. "Wonderful adaptation of the Rogers and Hammerstein's 
Broadway play based on the novel "Anna and the King of Siam" by Margaret 
Landon.... 19.95 FOX, BTV, RDG"* 

"Drama set in a WWII Japanese POW camp. Focuses on the effect of 
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King Rat . 1965. 



k 

capitivity on the English, Australian and American prisoners. An American officer 
bribes his Japanese captors in order to live more comfortably than the rest. Based 
on James Clavell's novel. 59.95 VHS Beta, COL"* 



The Letter . 1940. "When a man is shot and killed on a Malaysian plantation, the 
woman who committed the murder pleads self-defense. Her husband and his lawyer 
attempt to free her, but find more than they expected in this tightly-paced film moir. 
Based on the novel by W. Somerset Maugham. VHS Beta 19.95 FOX, MGM."* 

Lord Jim. 1965. "A ship officer (O'Toole) commits an act of cowardice that results in 
9 his dismissal and disgrace, which leads him to the Far East in search of self-respect. 
Based on Joseph Conrad's novel. 19.95. VHS Beta, COL, TVC."* 

Malava . 1949. "Hokey adventure tale set in WWII that's based on a true story. 

James Stewart and Spencer Tracy are hired to smuggle a hige shipment of rubber 
out of Malaya to waiting U.S. ships without the Japanese finding out. AKA: East of 
the Rising Sun. 19.95. VHS: MGM"* 

Thailand. Malaysia. Indonesia: Mini Dragons II, Complete Series (3 Videos), one hour 
on each country. May be purchased separately. Hawaiian Sunset Educational 
Videos, (Malaysia video, # HAM 1147, $100.00) 30085 Comercio Dept. 96, rancho 
Santa Margarita, CA 92688, Phone 1-800-858-0078. Middle school through adult. 
Videos address roles women play, impact of ethnic rivalries, foreign investments, and 
balance between protecting natural environments and keeping exports high. 

ft Saint Jack. 1979, (Rated R) "The story of a small time hustler with big dreams 
working the pleasure palaces of late-night Singapore. Engrossing and pleasant. 

Based on Paul Theroux's novel. 69.95 VHS Beta, LIV, VES"* 

South China Seas Video cassette, VC 915.9504 SOU (library catalog number) 

Southeast Asia (Video cassette) 5 video cassette: sound, color. JVC video anthology 
of world music and dance. Publisher Video Tech: Cambridge, Ma., Distributed by 
Rounder Records n.d. ed. by Fujii Tomoaki, in collaboration with the National Museum 
of Ethnology (Osaka) Cassette 5. Washington County Public Library System. 

*AII annotations/descriptions taken from Videohounds Golden Movie Retrieve r 

SONGS/MUSIC 

Heat Wave. Linda Ronstadt, Greatest Hits, #1, ASX 
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In the Heat of the Jungle . Chris Isaak, Heart Shaped World, RPR. 



Kavan Dance Sarawak . Casette distributed by Kuong Sung Enterprise, Bhd. Lot no 
57781, Channel Road. P.O. Box 837, 96008 Sibu, Sarawak, Malaysia. 

Mad Doas and Englishmen . Noel Coward, from the album Five from Los Vegas and 
New York. 

Malaysian Traditional Music: Kurrtpulan Muzik Sri Maharani . 1989, Cassette distributed 
by CBS (Malaysian) Records. 97 Jalan Jejska 9, Taman Malun, Batu Cheras, 55100 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

On a Little Street in Singapore . Glenn Miller, Original Recording, #4. PRR, also 
Manhatten Transfer Anthology, Down in Birdland, RHI. 

Sana: Prang IJIu Sarawak . Cassette distributed by Victor Production Enterprise, 55, 
Jalan Masjid, P.O. Box 515, 96100 Sarikal, Sarawak, Malaysia. 

Traditional Music of Kelantan. 1938, Suara Emas Production. Cassette distributed by 
Sin Chong Sales & Service, Pt 80, Lot 232 Jalan Besar Rantau Panjang, 17200 
Kelantan, Malaysia. 



GLOSSARY 



Bahasa Malaysia: Official language of Malaysia. 



Bidayuh: 


Also known as Land Dayaks, they are a rice-growing tribe from the Kuching area 
of Sarawak, and the first to come under the influence of James Brooke, the White 
Rajah. 


Bomah: 


A traditional medicine man who is believed to possess special healing powers. He 
also performs religious rites in villages. 


Bumiputra: 


Literally, a "son of the soil." The term is used to describe native Malays, 
aborigines, and others who have originated in the area. 


Durian: 


A much loved spiky football sized and shaped fruit grown in Malaysia. The smell 
is so strong many public buildings and hotels will not allow durian on the 
premises. 


Halal: 


Food that is especially prepared especially for Muslims, i.e., no pork, etc. 


Iban: 


The majority native group in Sarawak, once the famed heahunters of Borneo. 
They live in communal longhouses along the rivers. 


Kampung: 


A small Malaysian village, usually a cluster of houses. 



Keris or Kris: A wavy bladed dagger which is sometimes believed to have magical powers, 



Orang Asli: 


The native aborginal tribes of peninsular Malaysia.. 


Parang: 


A large machete type knife. Used by head-hunters in the old days. 


Peranakan: 


Straits born Malaysians of Chinese ancestry, who came to Malacca about 500 
years ago. A unique Malay/Chinese cultural group. 



Punan or Penan: The only true nomadic people, many of whom still live in the jungle. They are 



Ramadan: 


the inventors and most skillful makers of the blowpipe. 

The fasting month for Muslims. No food or drink may be taken during daylight 
hours. 


Rambutan: 


A small hairy sweet red fruit indigenous to Malaysia. 


Ringget: 


Malaysian dollar. In July 1995 its value was 2.4 MR (Malaysian Ringgets) to 
$1.00. 



Shadow Puppet Play: Puppets made from buffalo hide are intricately cut out and painted. The 
puppets are used behind a white cloth. A light is placed behind the puppets and 
creates a flickering image for the audience. Classic Indian epics, The . 
Mahabharata and The Ramavana are tradtionally performed to the accompaniment 



of a Malay band. 



Silat: 

Songket: 

Thaipusam: 

Tudung: 



The Malay art of self defense. Uses graceful disciplined movements like other 
martial arts. 

A woven silk brocade fabric shot through with either gold or silver threads. 

A February Hindu festival held in honor of Lord Subramaniam. At the Batu Caves 
in Kuala Lumpur thousands of worshipers, in a trance like state climb 200 plus 
steps with weights attached to their bodies by hooks. 

Scarf like headcovering used by Muslim women. 
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NGOs ‘must 
stop impeding 

Sarawak’s 



development’ 
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TAJEM 

... migration of people 



By James Richie 

KUCHING, Wed. — Sara- 
wak's Dayak leaders have 
told non-governmental or- 
ganisations (NGOs) and en- 
vironmentalists who are op- 
osed to the Bakun 
ydroeleetric project to stop 
hindering progress in the 
State, 

They also questioned the 
sincerity of the NGOs for 
doubting the Government's 
wisdom m going ahead with 
the RM15 billion project 
which is expected to bring 
about great socio-economic 
benefits to the State. 

Deputy Chief Minister 
Tan Sri Alfred Jabu anak 
Numpang said the Dayaks 
of Sarawak have the right to 
progress and Bakun is the 
opportunity to liberate the 
isolated people of the upper 
Raj an g from their current 
under-developed position. 

“We condemn anyone 
who stands in the way of 
Bakun. As a Dayak I con- 
demn the NGOs and envi- 
ronmentalists who want to 
stop the construction of 
roads into the interior and 
*• provision of jobs for people 
, through the implementa- 
tion of Bakun. 

Jabu who is also Parti Pe- 
saka Bumiputera Bersatu 
deputy president (PBB) said 
that the party was also sup- 
portive of the Bakun project 
and agreed with Prime Min- 
ister Datuk Seri Dr Ma- 
hathir Mohamad’s state- 
ment that the project's 
“pros outweighed the cons ’. 

He said that it was easy 
for the NGOs to pass com- 
ments on how the people of 




MASING 

... economic catalyst 



Sarawak should live be- 
cause they (the NGOs) al- 
ready had all the comforts 
in their homes. 

“Please be sure that we 
also want the things that 
you have such as roads and 
development,” Jabu said. 

Parti Bansa Dayak Sara- 
wak's vice-president Dr. 
James Jemut Masing who 
was involved in the imple- 
mentation of the RM600 mil- 
lion Batang Ai dam in Sri 
A man division, said Bakun 
will be the economic cata- 
lyst that will help uplift the 
standard of living of the 
Orang Ulu in the upper ra- 
jang. 

“Bakun's spin off effect 
throughout the State will be 
tremendous and it will pro- 
vide opportunities for all of 
us. To the NGOs who are not 
familiar with the socio-eco- 
nomic background of the 
people of Sarawak I suggest 
you learn about us.” 

President of the Dayak Bi- 
dayuh National Association 
(DBNA) Peter Minos said it 
was ironic that while no one 
was complaining about the 
bigger dams in the US, 
northern Italy, Canada and 
other countries, the NGOs 
were making a big issue 
about Bakun. : 

"Every country is entitled 
to maximise the benefits 
from its water resources 
and so do we in Malaysia. 
Dams are simply a part of 
economic progress and part 
of achieving modernisation 
for all our people.” 

Former Sarawak Deputy 
ChiefMinister Datuk Daniel 
Taiem anak Miri said Bakun 
will hopefully stem the mi- 




JABU 

... right to progress 



gration of Dayaks who have 
left Sarawak in search of 
jobs. 

“Bakun will mean more 
industrial development in 
the State. If the project i 
means migration of our peo- 
ple from the rural areas to 
the urban areas to enable : 
them to get jobs, then it is 
good.” 

Tajem, PBDS’s deputy j 
president who has been ap- j 
pointed as Malaysia’s High j 
Commissioner to New Zea- j 
land, said that thousands of £ 
Dayaks have left the State j 
to seek jobs including in the * 
off-shore sector in Brunei, j 
Singapore, Peninsular Ma- f 
laysia and as far as Saubi ' 
Arabia and the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. 5 

President of the Orang 
Ulu National Association 
(Ouna) Senator Ding Seling 
said the question of not im- 
plementating Bakun should 
not arise because this is a 
long-overdue proponent of 
rogress the Orang Ulu 
ave been waiting for. 

The Kenyah Senator who 
pointed out that there are , 
close to 100,000 Orang Ulu in 
Sarawak, said that the issue 1 
that needs to be addressed 1 
was the equitable distribu- j 
tion of the wealth that will \ 
be generated from Bakun. [ 

Belaga is expected to ex- : 
perience economic boom ( 
with the development. j 

Between 7,000 to 8,000 i 
Orang Ulu from the upper j 
Rajang region who are pre* ! 
dominantly subsistence i 
farmers and timber workers 
will be resettled within the 
Nanga Koyan-Sungei Pen- 
yuan area in upper Belaga. 
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Crucial mitigative measures lor project 






THE construction or the Ba- 
;kun dam must be designed 
to withstand earthquakes. 
And the threshold limit, say 
experts, must be a magni- 
tude of no less than six on 
the Richter scale. This is in 
view of the presence of a 
major fault close to the dam. 

Geological analysis shows 
that the dam site and adja- 
cent areas are made of sand- 
stone and shale. About 20 
earthquakes of more than 
four on the Richter scale 
have occurred since 1966. 
The latest incident was in 
February last year, near the 
Bintulu-Kapit-Sibu area. 

There are also potential 
impacts from dam filling 
which is expected to take 
between nine and 12 months 
to complete at the rate of 150 
metres per second. 

However, if it commences 
during dry seasons, water 
levels downstream will be 
low. creating complications. 
They include navigation 
problems, salinity intru- 
sion. lowering of groundwa- 
ter table ana deterioration 
of water quality. 

To address them, environ- 
mental experts propose peri- 
odic releases of normal 
flows and clearing of vegeta- 
tion within the reservoir ba- 
sin to improve dissolved ox- 
ygen level. 

That aside, caution has to 
be taken when carrying out 
future logging and the con- 
struction of the dam so as 
not to encroach into the ar- 
eas where villagers tap for 
groundwater. 

Otherwise, they will face 
a water shortage. If the wa- 
ter resource is not protect- 
ed, sanitation may worsen, 
leading to diseases as the 
Balui River is already too 
muddy for household uses. 

' To prevent such out- 
breaks — particularly at the 
peak of the Bakun construc- 



tion where an estimated 
15,000 workers are to be re- 
cruited — water supply to 
the camps and resettlement 
longhouses should be treat- 
ed and proper sanitation fa- 
cilities provided. 

Health experts have also 
noted that anaemia cases 
are also likely to increase 
due to a change in land use. 
With the advent of the pro- 
ject, existing fertile rice 
fields will be flooded and 
resettled longhouse people 
will have little land for 
planting their traditional 
Food. All these will lead to 
dietary changes. 

Diminished jungle re- 
sources and a decline in fish 
supply are anticipated. 

In the light of such possi- 
bility. it has been proposed 
that a district level hospital 
be set up at Belaga/Bakun 
area to provide public 
health services. 

Concern has also been 
raised over an influx of male 
foreign workers into the 
area as they may bring in 
diseases, including those 
which are sexually trans- 
mitted. 

Environmental consul- 
tants note that severe soil 
erosion is expected at every 
stage of the project, from 
the construction of the ac- 
cess road to the transmis- 
sion towers. 

It has been noted that the 
catchment area of the pro- 
posed dam contains some of 
the most rugged and steep- 
est terrain in Sarawak, It is 
therefore naturally prone to 
high rates of soil erosion. 
Logging activities which 
have been taking place 
sirice 1982 have aggravated 
the situation and they are 
the major cause of the 
heavily-silted Balui River 
and its tributaries. 

With the move to clear 
biomass for the impound- 
ment of the dam, it in- 



creases the probability of 
more severe sediment prob- 
lems, ^ ‘ l " 

To minimise soil erosion 
during site clearing, experts 
say harvesting of timber 
without logging tracks be 
carried out for steeper 
slopes, including the use of 
helicopter. 

Site clearing should be 
planned based on slope clas- 
sification. 

In reducing soil erosion m 
a hilly areas, a flat construc- 
tion of transmission towers 
is discouraged. Instead, the 
developer is to build uneven 
leg lengths for the towers to 
match the terrain and to 
mimimise earthworks at 
each site. 

Consultants also recom- 
mend that the removal of 
biomass be undertaken in a 
strictly controlled manner 
and explore the possibility 
of carrying out a woodchip 
operation. 

In an ideal scenario, they 
say the removal of commer- 
cial timber from the darn 
area should be followed by 
. burning of all remaining 
biomass a year prior to t 
flooding with no further log- 
ging in the catchment area. 

The residual biomass has 
to be burnt to reduce the 
time for decomposition. If it 
is left to degrade in sub- 
merged water, it will affect 
the water quality of the 
dam. Oxygen depletion in 
the water (from biomass de- 
composition) can trigger off 
chemical reactions which 
result in the generatipn of 
toxins. This in turn, will re- 
duce the supply of fish, the 
staple diet of of the local 
communities there. 

The large-scale clearing of 
land totalling some 69,000 
hectares over the next five 
years, will not only exact an 
impact on the well-being of 
the local communities but 
also on the wildlife. For in- 



stance, the proposed trails- , 
mission line passes through v 
or is in the vicinity of four \ 
totally protected areas, 
namely Semengoh Forest 
Reserve. Gunung Gading 
national Park. Samunsam 
Wildlife Sanctuary and Tan 
jung Datu National Park. 

To ensure the survival of 
proboscis monkeys. Borne- 
an gibbon, slow loris and 
hornbills. it has been recom- 
mended that the transmis- 
sion line be rerouted to 
avoid Samunsam Wildlife 
Sanctuary and ensuring 
minimum cutting of forest 
along the corridor. 

Studies on the high-volt- 
age transmission line and 
the effects of its electromag- 
netic fields on human safety 
and health should also be 
carried out. 

They are important lac* 
tors to be be considered in 
the design and implementa- 
tion of the systems. 

The proposed transmis- 
sion line will have impacts 
owing to the following fac- 
tors: its proximity to Sibu 
and Bintulu airports (which 
can pose a hazard to air 
craft), its intersection with 
existing high voltage trans- 
mission lines and several 
road crossings, and its pas 
sage through a large num- 
ber of existing settlements. 

The laying of the subma- 
rine cable in the South Chi- 
na Sea will also have an 
impact as it will pass 



through five existing tele- 
communication cables, in 
eluding those linking Singa- 
pore, Brunei and the 
Philippines. 

The cable is likely to he in 
trenches and buried under 
the seabed. It is to counter 
problems like shark bites, 
criss crossing of vessels and 
anchors of large ships. In 
addition, the cable will ex- 
perience mechanical stress 
from strong currents along 
thermite. 

While acknowledging 
that the residual impacts 
from population resettle- 
ment. wildlife displacement 
and permanent losses of 
natural habitat will be inev- 
itable. there arc economists 
who fee! these are trade-offs 
which Malaysia can stand to 
gain. 

These losses can be trad- 
ed-off by the direct gains of 
renewable, efficient and less 
polluting source of energy, 
they say. . 

There arc also spinoffs in 
terms of job opportunities in 
the downstream develop- 
ment. 

Economic returns from 
the project, however, can 
only be guaranteed if the 
mitigative measures as out 
lined in the ElAs arc fol- 
lowed strictly, say environ- 
mentalists. 

Thiscalls for environmen- 
tal auditing and monitoring, 
starting from the time the 
project commences. 



Facts that figure 



New Straits Times 
July 1995 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE- 



1. THE RM15 billion Bakun 
hydroelectric project in- 
volves five major activities 
and they are slated for full 
operation by the year 2002. 
They are: 

• the construction of a 
125km Bintulu-Tubau-Ba- 
kun access road and feeder 
roads; 

• the development of the 
dam. involving the resettle- 
ment of affected communi- 
ties, site clearing, biomass. v 
removal, installation of 
power generation and trans- 
mission equipment; 

• the installation of High 
Voltage Alternating Cur- 
rent (HVAC) transmission 
line from Bakun to Bintulu. 
and High Voltage Direct 
Current (HVDC) transmis- 
sion line from Bakun to 
TanjungDatu; 

• the installation of 
HVDC transmission line 
across the South China Sea 
from Tanjung Datu in Sara- 
wak to Tanjung Sedili. Jo- 
lor; and 

• the installation of 
HVDC transmission line 
connecting the submarine 
line from Tanjung Sedili to 
Senienyih in Selangor. 

2. Location: On the Balui 
, River. 37km upstream of Be- 
- laga in the Seventh Division 
of Sarawak 



3. Dam Catchment Area: 
15,000 square kilometres (of 
which 10.800 square kilo- 
metres is primary forest) 

4. Streamflow: 45 x 10’m 1 
annual volume 

5. Reservoir: Maximum lev- 
el — 232.6 metres 

6. Main Dam: Concrete face 
rockfill, maximum height: 
205m, length of crest: 740m; 

. earthcore rockfill, maxi- 
mum height: 205m, length of 
crest: 920m 

7. Transmission System: 
675km High Voltage Direct 
Current (HVDC) overhead 
lines in Sarawak, three 
650km submarine cables of 
500 megawatts capacity. 

■ each landing at Tanjung Se- 
dili. Johor; 325km long 
HVDC overhead lines to Ku- 
ala Lumpur 

8. Hydropower Output: 
Maximum daily generating 
capacity — 2,400 megawatts 

9. Communities affected: 
8.565 natives comprising 
mainly Kayan, Kenyah. La- 
hanan. Penan and Ukit eth 
nic groups. 

10. Resources affected: To 
tal biomass within the darr 
area _ 28 million tonnes 
industrial stemwood — om 
million tonnes, chipwood — 
15 million tonnes and tota 
biomass residue — 16 mil 
lion tonnes. 
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Malaysian Adventure 



Goal : 

To develop better student understanding of Malaysian culture with all its diversity. To 
use Malaysia as a model or case study for teaching a unit on Southeast Asia as part of 
global studies or world history in high school. 

Objectives : 

1 . Students will examine primary sources, realia and fact sheets to experience the 
cultural diversity in Malaysia. 

2. Students will understand how Malyasian society has been shaped by its geography, 
history, religion and ethnic diversity. 

3 . Students will examine contemporary society to see the tensions between traditional 
values and modernization. 

Procedures : 

1 . Students will visit culture stations corresponding to the several cities the Fulbright 
group visited in Malaysia. At these stations, students will respond to the information and 
artifacts provided. They will write their reactions to the materials focusing on the aspects of 
culture that are reflected at each station. From the materials they will speculate as to the 
values in the culture. Reactions to each station will be kept in a portfolio. 

2 Students will correspond with students from Sekolah Menengah Kepong Baru 
(secondary school) as pen pals and eventually through telecommunications. 

3. Students will view and respond to slides of Malaysia. During the viewing students 
will attempt to determine the region and aspect of Malaysian culture being portrayed. 

4. Using materials from each station, students will create a calendar of Malaysia 
which reflects their understanding of Malaysian culture, geography, history, economics and 
politics. This will be used for a final evaluation of the unit. 



Station 1 : Orientation for Malaysian Adventure 

Overview of Malaysian geography and political structure. 



Fact Sheet - 

1. Geography 

Geography has made the area of Malaysia the juncture of all races. 

It is a crossroads - trade has gone on for 3000 years. 

Tremendous migration to this region from the huge land mass of Asia. 

Unlike many civilizations, Malaysia did not have a huge river system around which 
great civilization formed. 

Relied on its position in Straits of Malacca and South China Sea and developed 
trade. 

Malaysia is made up of peninsular Malaysia (West) and insular Malaysia (East) 
which is on the island of Borneo Sarawak and Sabat make up East Malaysia. 

Borneo is the 6th largest island in the world. Peninsular Malaysia is about the size 
of Florida and all of Malaysia is about the size of Arkansas. East Malaysia is about 
a 400 mile trip across the South China Sea from West Malaysia. 

Malaysia is carved out of a jungle or tropical rainforest. It was difficult to settle 
because of this feature. Anti-malarial research was important to the development 
of Malaysia because many people died from malaria. 

Malaysia has a tropical climate. It is located in South East Asia and is about 7° 
north of the equator and 1 00° E to 1 20° E longitude. 

1. Political Structure 



1963 - The independent country of Malaysia was formed. 

Malaysia is a consitutional monarchy. 

It is made up of 1 4 states, 9 of which have their own Sultans as the head of the 
state. The king of Malaysia is selected from one of these 9 sultans every five 
years. The nine sultans elect a king who is the Head of State of Malaysia. 

Yang Di Pertuan Agong is the current king. The king also heads the military. 
The head of government is Prime Minister Mahathir who is the fourth prime 
minister of Malaysia. He runs the government. 

Malaysia’s population is 19,000,000 people. 

National Front is the major party. It is dominated by the Malays. 

House of Representatives is elected by the people. 

Senate - Two senators are nominated by each state legislature and the king also 
nominates some senators. 

There is universal suffrage in Malaysia. 

Resources at the Station #1 

1 . Map of Malaysia. 

2. Outline maps of Malaysia for students to label cities and regions that are part of 
the Malaysian Adventure. 

3. New Straits Times newspaper. 

4. Books that provide overview of Malaysia. 

5. Atlas. - 78 ' *' A f h 



Station 2 - Kuala Lumpur (KL) 



Introduction to Malaysian education, religions of Malaysia, ethnic groups in Malaysia and the 
capital of Malysia. 

Fact Sheet 

1. Education 



Malaysian education is centralized with all decisions being made by the federal 
government. Individual schools have to follow a very rigid curriculum. All 
education is the same throughout Malaysia. 

Malaysia has free not cumpulsory education. 

A college degree is not necessary in order to teach. 

The federal Ministry of Education prepares exams that all students must take at 
various stages of their academic career. 

The language of instruction is Bahasa Melayu. 

Students also receive English language instruction. 

There are also Chinese and Tamil (India) schools where Chinese or Tamil is the 
language of instruction in addition to Bahasa Melayu. Many students use three 
different languages in school. 

There are schools on the rubber plantations. These are Tamil language schools. 
These schools had been very' poor because they had been the responsibility of the 
plantation owner. Now they have been taken over by the govenment. 

There are quota systems for the three main ethnic groups to enter the university - 
60% for Malays, 30% for Chinese and 10% for Indians. 

Each lesson has to show moral value. 

Most schools are on half sessions - half the students go in the morning and half in 
the afternoon. 

There is a shortage of teachers. There are 1.5 teachers to 50 students. 

These are 190 days of school. First term is December 1st to May and 2nd term is 
the end of May to the end of October. 

2. Religion 



Islam is the state religion, but Malaysians have freedom of religion. 

The Malays, the largest ethnic group are Muslims; they make up 65% of the 
population. 

Each sultan is head of Islamic law in his state. 

All sultans and the king of Malaysia are Muslim. 

If a state does not have a sultan then the king is head of Islamic law in the state. 
If a non-Muslim marries a Muslim, the non-Muslim must convert to the Muslim 
religion. 

Buddhism and Hinduism are also major religions. Some Christianity is also 
practiced. 



3. People of Malaysia 



1 9 million people of Malaysia. 

Multi-ethnic society with several large groups represented. 

The mixture of people on peninsular Malaysia is different from that of insular 
Malysia. 

Bumiputra - “people of the land” are the indigenous people. They include the 
Malays who are Muslim and the aboriginal people of Sarawak and Sabat who are 
not Muslim. 

Malays make up 65% of the population, the Chinese 35% and the Indians, 1 0%. 
The Bidayuh, Iban, Penan, Orang Ulu, Melanu are the major ethnic groups found 
in Sarawak and Sabat. There are about 34 different ethnic groups in these two 
states. 

Each ethnic group in Malaysia has its own style of dress. 

4. Indians and Hinduism in Malaysia 

Earliest Indian influence came in the fourth century. The ideas of Hinduism and 
Buddhism spread to Malaysia. 

Hindu ideas went on until Islam came in the 1 5th century. 

Indian people themselves came in the 19th century The Malays were farmers 
living in Kampungs and would not work on rubber plantations. The British 
brought in people from Southern India (Tamils) to work as indentured servants. 
Life on the plantation was isolated, many developed Malaria. 

Education at the plantation schools was of a poor quality because it was provided 
by the plantation owner. 

Indians were isloated thus they had to make the biggest jump to join the Malaysian 
main stream. 

Indians make up about 10% of the population. 

Indians have the highest infant mortality, lowest literacy, lowest incomes, shortest 
life spans, highest incidence of alcoholism and wife and child abuse. 

Most Indians live in rural areas. 

There is an animosity between rural and urban Indians thus it is hard to create a 
sense of an Indian community. 

Find solace in their belief system. 

Hindu temple is more than a place of worship - it is the only reality that a Hindu 
can hold onto in Malaysia. 

Hinduism is a spectrum of beliefs. 

It has no hierarchy of priests and is not doctrine based. 

Hindus define Hinduism differently according to their own personal beliefs. 

There is a triumverate of god - Siva is the destroyer, Brahma is the creator 
(dominate) and Vishna is the preserver - what is created needs to be preserved. 
There are so many icons because people could not read nor write - so many images 
of god were created to help people understand - in this way Hinduism is 
monotheistic not polytheistic. 





5. Foods in Malaysia 

The major ethnic groups have different foods and eating styles. 

The Malays are Muslim and do not eat pork nor do they drink alcoholic beverages. 
Many do not frequent Chinese restaurants which serve both. 

Beef, chicken or mutton satay is a favorite Malay food - This is marinated 
skewered meat which is barbecued and served with peanut sauce. Delicious. 

Roti Canai - is similar to a pancake and another favorite. 

Rendang is a beef curry made with many spices and coconut milk. It is served with 
rice. 

Curries are a Malay favorite - very spicy. 

Hawker food - these are stalls where a variety of foods are prepared and sold - 
ranging from Chinese to Indian and Malay foods - reminds one of a huge food 
court at a mall. 

Banana leaf specialties - many Indians are vegetarian. Food is served on banana 
leaves - no plates or cutlery is necessary - you use your hands and throw away the 
leaf when done. Indians do not eat beef. 

Indian food often includes: choppoti, a flat bread or pancake served with various 
curry dishes. Again the right hand is used to eat these. 

The Malays also eat with their right hand, the left hand is kept on the lap and not 
shown. A cleansing ritual for the right hand precedes the meal and is also used at 
the end of the meal. 

The Chinese use chop sticks to eat most parts of the animal - the feet of the 
chicken are a delicacy. There are also many types of noodles, rice, seafood and 
vegetables. The Chinese do not have prohibitions on the food they can eat. 

Tea is a favorite drink with all three groups. 

5. KL - The Capital City 

KL is a modem city filled with skyscrapers. 

Also it is a city of centuries of shops and historic sites. 

Each person walks around with his own portable cellular phone - phones ringing, 
honking horns and cars and busses are constant. 

The railway station is a wonderful display of Islamic architecture. 

The national museum with its wonderful display of the wedding customs of the 
three major ethnic groups is an example of traditional Malay architecture. 

The national Mosque is situated on thirteen acres of lawns, pools and fountains. 

It's dome is in the shape of an 18 point star representing the thirteen states and the 
five Pillars of Islam. 

KL is the home of the National Art Gallery, Batu Caves, Central Market, the 
Orchid Garden Bird Sanctuary, Chinatown, the University of Malaysia and , 
of course, the Hard Rock Cafe of Kuala Lumpur. 

Resources at Station #2 

1. MapofKL. 

2. Books and post cards of places in KL. 

3. Books on education. 

4. Museum books. 

5. Travel posters. 

6. Samplings of spices, pictures of foods, fruits and vegetables indigenous to 
Malaysia, possible sampling of foods. 

7. New Straits Times - newspaper 

8. Yearbook from S.M. Kepong Barn secondary school. 

9. Recipes and cookbooks of Malaysian cooking. 

10. Examples, samples of the styles of dress of the various ethnic groups. 



Station 3 - Melaka (Malacca) 

Introduction to the history of Malaysia and the different groups that affected Malaysian culture. 
Fact Sheet 

1 . Melaka (Malacca) 

1 5th century - Malaka is one of the busiest ports in the world - Venice is the 
other. 

Chinese, Indians and Arabs come to this region for trade. 

Arab traders controlled the spice trade in this region. 

The kingdom of Malacca embraced the religions of Islam by the 1 5th century and 
took the ruler took the title of Sultan. 

In 1400’s Chinese traders came to Melaka, stayed and married Malay women. 

This early intermarriage created a group called the Babas (man) and Nonyas 
(woman) who consider themselves separate from other Chinese. They were a 
wealthy group which blended Chinese and Malay traditions. 

1 5 1 1 - The Portuguese, led by Alfonso de Albuquerque, took over the Kingdom of 
Melaka. The last sultan fled. 

This was the first European foothold in Asia. 

The Dutch took over Melaka from the Portuguese in 1641. 

1824 - The British take Malaka and in 1890 they also take Penong, Singapore and 
the three areas become known as the Strait Settlements. 

British were interested in pepper, tin and rubber plantations and the Chinese to 
work in the tin and building rairoads. Malaysia experienced tremendous growth 
from this point on. 

In World War II (1941) the Japanese took over Malaysia. They stayed until 1945. 
The Japanese provided the impetus to get the British out. 

Some Malaysians were inspired by Communists who were the first to resist the 
Japanese. Many Chinese became Communist and fought the Japanese. Some 
believed that the Malays sided with the Japanese. This caused ethnic tensions. 

After World War II, the British came back; they needed the resources of Malaysia 
which were a big money maker for Malaysia. 

Malays wanted their own country for themselves. 

Britain agreed to independence only if the three major ethnic groups could prove 
they could live in harmony. 

August 31,1 957 - Federation of Malaysia formed. 

Ethnic tensions between the Malays and Chinese surfaced. 

1963 - Malaysia formed with Singapore as a state, the large Chinese population 
in Singapore became an issue. 1965 - Singapore left Malaysia and became an 
independent state. 

National Front - major party in Malaysia - Dominated by Malays. 

Malays need to be appeased and need to hold on to the belief that they are the 
original owners of Malaysia. 

Malay influence is maintained by quotes in business, education, etc. 

Resources at Station 3 



1. 

2 . 

3. 



Pictures and post cards of Melaka. 

Books on Melaka and Malaysian history. 
Portuguese music. 

Baba and Nonya museum artifacts. 



Station 4 : Terengganu 

Introduction to the east coast of Malaysian. A view of the Malay Kampung or village and the 
impact of modernization on Malaysia. 

Fact Sheet 

1. Terengganu 



Terengganu had been the poorest state until oil was found. 

The west coast is more developed than the east coast of peninsular Malaysia. 
Fishing is an important coastal occupation. 

The lovely beaches have encouraged increased tourism in Malaysia. 

Major port; has gas and oil reserves. 

2. Kampung - Malay Village 

Modernization has greatly changed the lives of people in Malaysia. 

Family had always been the primary dissiminator of culture, modernization has 
limited the role of family and increased the role of the market in disseminating 
culture. 

Modernization has created a mass culture, it is no longer elitist, but is down to the 
level of the masses. 

Mass culture feels the impact of globalization. 

Folk tales of Malaysia were once told now mass culture that is global is 
experienced - i.e. Sesame Street. 

Marriage an important ceremony. 

Marriages are still arranged among the Malays. 

Astrology is used in arranging a w'edding date. 

Malays most affected by housing changes - most had been peasants living in a 
common area called the Kampung. 

Now they have moved to urban areas - occupying air space is the in thing - desire 
for a condo at a high level. 

Food and food intake are part of the cultural definition of a group. 

Food staple is rice (nasi) and it is eaten several times a day. 

More meat is consumed now as Malays become wealthier. 

Traditionally, rice paddy is considered sacred - women bave the power of the 
paddy, this was power of the food. 

With movement to urban areas, Malay women have lost the power of the paddy. 
This created a great sense of disempowerment. 

High rate of divorce among Malays - particularly men against women, men are 
allowed to have four wives. 

Reources at Station #4 



1. 

2. 

3. 



Malaysian book of beaches. 

Pictures and post cards of Kampung. 

The series of Lat cartoons depicting the Kampung and modernization of Malaysia. 



Station #5 : Kelantan - Kota Bharu 



Introduction to Islam. Exposure to the traditional; arts and games of the Malay people. Kota Bharu 
as an example of an Islamic city. 

Fact Sheet 

1 . Kota Bharu. Kelantan 

In the northeast comer of Malaysia Kelantan is the most Islamic of the states of 
Malayasia. The Islamic party has political control in Kelantan. 

The Malay traditions of shadow puppets, kite flying, top spinning, batik drawing, 
silver jewelry making, self defense, joget dancing and drum playing. 

Most people in Kelantan are Malay. 

2. Islam 

State religion of Malaysia. 

Religion of the Malay people who make up about 65% of the population of 

Malaysia. 

Based on the teachings of the Koran and the prophet Mohammed. 

Five Pillars of Islam 

1 . There is one God and Mohammed is his prophet. 

2. Pray five time a day. 

3. Alms giving - personal chanty, business tax. 

4. Fast during holy month of Ramadan. 

5. Perform the pilgrimage (haj) to Mecca. 

Resources at Station 5 : 

1 . Samples of traditional activities. 

2. Equipment for batik painting. 

3. Pictures and postcards. 

4. Travel posters. 

5. Books on Islam and Islamic law. 

6. Equipment for kite making. 

7. Books on shadow puppets, puppets and stage. 

8. Realia from the region of Kelantan. 




Station #6 : Penang 



Introduction to Chinese traditions in Malaysia. A view of the island region of Penang, a free port 
during British rule. 

Fact Sheet 

1 . Peneng 

Pearl of the Orient. 

A major tourist area and a major trading port. 

Island off the northwest coast of Malaysia. 

Attractions include the Buddhist Snake Temple, the Butterfly garden, Nutmeg 
farms, rubber estates, beautiful beaches and the old city of Georgetown. 

2. Chinese 

Dominant group in Penang. 

Early Chinese traders came to Malaysia in the 1400’s for trade. 

In the 19th century, Chinese labor came at the request of the English to work 
in tin mines and build roads and railroads. Most were from peasant stock in China; 
were starving and in need of employment. 

The Chinese have dominated the economy of Malaysia. 

The Chinese make up about 30% of Malaysian population. 

There has been little integration between the Chinese and the Malays. 

There is resentment among the Chinese over the quotas that limit Chinese business 
and educational participation. 

Most Chinese are Buddhists, the second largest religious group in Malaysia. 

Chinese names have the family name first, followed by a person’s first name. 

Chinese belief that the five elements that everyone needs in life are metal, wood, 
water, fire and earth. 

Education is very important to the Chinese. The parents educate the first child 
who then is responsible for educating the siblings. 

Education should develop the whole person. 

Chinese art, painting, calligraphy and poetry are evident in Malaysian culture. 

Bamboo is a plant necessary in all Chinese gardens. 

Resources at Station 6 



1 . Maps of Penang. 

2. Pictures of places of interest. 

3. Books on Penang. 

4. Realia of Chinese culture - clothing, dragons, funeral money. 

5. Sampling of foods and recipes. 

6. Examples of Chinese art, calligraphy. 



Station #7 : Kuching/Sarawak 

Introduction to the culture of East Malaysia, Sarawak. 

Fact Sheet 

1. Kuching 

Capital city of Sarawak. 

Kuching means city of cats. 

Sarawak museum is a treasure of aboriginal artifacts. 

Pepper is an important product of Sarawak. 

Pepper grows on a vine in a small area and produce a large yield and is a good 
supplemental income. 

2. Sarawak 

The Sarawak cultural village portrays the life styles of the main indigenous groups 
of Sarawak; Bidayuh, Iban, Penan, Orang Ulu and Melanau. 

Many groups practiced animism until they were Christianized by missionaries. 
Except for the Melanau, the groups were headhunters until the practice 
was outlawed. 

These groups live deep in the tropical rainforest of Sarawak. 

Most live in a long house with about 10-40 families living under one roof. 
Sarawak has the Bako National Park which allows for a jungle hike and also a 
cruise through the rainforest. 

There is evidence that considerable lumber has been harvested from the rainforest. 
Sarawak has an abundance of wildlife and tropical trees. 

The palm oil industry is important to Sarawak. There are groves of palm oil 
trees whose fruit is harvested and processed into palm oil. Supplies 2/3 of world’s 
palm oil. 

Beaded work, woven baskets, woven cloth and carvings out of ironwood are 
important crafts. 

Iban people are the largest group in Sarawak. 

Ibans live in a longhouse. 

Aum is a meeting or discussion to discuss where the longhouse will be built. 
Longhouse should face the river and should face the east - the rising of the sun. 
This area is the drying area so that things can dry quickly. 

The Iban and Bidayuh people have a rich culture of folktales. 

Resources at Station 7 



1 . Books of myths and legends of Malaysia. 

2. Posters, pictures and postcards. 

3. Artifacts from the Iban Longhouse. 

4. Realia from Sarawak. 

5. Pepper exhibit of cultivating, harvesting and products. 

6. Information on the palm oil industry and uses for palm oil. 

7. Diagram of the longhouse. 



Station #8 : Vision 2020 



Introduction to Prime Minister Mahatherir’s Vision 2020 - a projection for Malaysian 
economy as a basis for Vision 2020. 

Fact Sheet 



Rubber industry has been an important part of the Malaysian economy. 

Many Indians from Southern India (Tamils) were brought in to work on the 
rubber plantations. 

The rubber tree was not indigenous to Malaysia - it came from Brazil. 

Rubber industry is subject to the fluctuations of the price of rubber. 

Palm oil is also a major industry - 2/3 of the world’s palm oil supplied by 
Malaysia. 

Malaysia began with labor intensive industries. 

First Prime Minister was great for Malaysian economic development - 
He said “We will always be friendly to foreign capital.” 

Considerable industrialization, but also considerable environmental destruction. 
Straits of Malacca are badly polluted. 

2. Vision 2020 

Vision can be clouded by pollution. 

People and work ethic are important for Vision 2020. 

Malaysia has a severe labor shortage. 

Many people from neighboring countries come to Malaysia which causes 
problems. 

53 different ethnic communities in Malaysia. 

Development of good infrastructure - created slowly and properly. 

Emphasis on learning - use of English language and development of life-long 
skills. 

Some cynicism among the young. 

22% to 24% of budget money is for education. 

60% of population is under 2 1 years of age. 

Goal is to have a population of 70 million by 2020 - from the 19 million it is now. 
Sellers market for labor which has brought some improvements for labor. 

There are unions for plantation workers, teachers and some of the trades. 

Free trade zones exist. 

8 - 10% growth in economy for the past 10 years. 

Malaysia plays a major role in the Pacific Rim. 

Resources at Station 8 

1 . Copy of Vision 2020 . 

2. Books on Malaysia. 

3. New Straits Times - newspaper. 

4. Readings on contemporary Malaysia. 
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Celebrating Cultural Diversity 



Mission 

) • to celebrate cultural diversity 



Goals 

• to help elevate student understanding of diverse histories and cultures 

• to enrich and expand student perspective about world history and culture 

• to help students understand literary concepts and appreciate writers' 
techniques, thereby enabling them to respond appropriately to literature 

• to deepen student understanding of grammar and usage, skills by using fine 
literature as a springboard to teach grammar and usage skills 



Selections 

Section I The Americas 

® Section II Western Europe 

Section III — Eastern Europe 
Section IV — The Middle East 

Section V Asia 

Section VI — Africa 
Section VII — The Caribbean 
Section VIII— The Pacific 
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THE TRADITIONAL MALAY MARRIAGE RITUAL 

(An Annotated Reading Selection) 



TO THE TEACHER: 

This annotated reading selection represents one of a series that 
is being developed as supplementary material for use by teachers of 
English in the public schools on St. Croix, United States Virgin Islands. 
The selection is designed to be used both for planning and for actual 
in-class teaching. It offers planning aids and specific teaching 
suggestions. The planning and teaching material appears in reduced 
print in the side columns next to the pages of the reading selection. 
The annotations help you get students Into the selection, move them 
Through it , and take them Beyond. 

INTO 

Each section of the resource booklet will have a Reading 
Critically feature that will precede the reading selections contained 
therein. The feature will provide information that will help the 
students place the reading selections within historical/cultural, 
and/or literary context. The annotations on the opening pages of 
each reading selection will help you plan your presentation of the 
material. The notes suggest ways to introduce or enhance pre- 
reading instructions or activities. A Vocabulary list provides 
explication of terms from the selection that might present difficulty 
in reading. Further efforts to prepare the students to read are 
contained in the Motivation/Prior Knowledge suggestion(s) and 
in the Purpose-setting question(s). 

THROUGH 

Throughout the reading selection, the additional annotations 
which are provided for your use include the following: 

•A suggested approach or strategy designed to promote student 
comprehension of the reading material and to reinforce the 
emphasis on teaching students to read actively; 

•Enrichment notes - comments that provide additional information 
on points of interest that arise in the selection - designed to enliven 
the selection and to increase student appreciation of the literary text; 



•Clarification of words, phrases, or ideas that might be obstacles to 
student understanding; 

•Literary focus comments which direct attention to those aspects 
of the selection that reflect the literary concept(s) contained therein; 
•Critical Thinking and Reading notes, designed to help students 
reinforce critical thinking and critical reading skills, which provide 
opportunities for students to apply the skills to the literary selection; 
•Grammar in Action notes which underline the direct link 
between grammar and writing. 

There are probably more notes than you will need to present 
the selection to your classes. You may select those annotations that 
are best suited to your classes and to your course of instruction. 

BEYOND 

At the end of each section of the resource booklet will be 
features designed to foster comprehension and to encourage 
constructive responses, either personal or literary to any or all 
reading selections within the section.. These features encourage the 
growth of skills needed by students to become independent readers. 
These features comprise the following: 

• Analyzing Literature 

• Thinking Critically About the Selection 

• Understanding Language 

• Reading, Thinking and Writing 

In this reading selection, the student will achieve these 
objectives: 

• explore the Malay marriage ritual 

• understand symbolism and tradition 

• appreciate historical and cultural context 

• comprehend the text at increasing levels of difficulty 

• analyze the text, by recalling, interpreting and applying literary 
concepts or skills 

• demonstrate use of higher-order thinking skills 

• give personal responses to the reading 

• follow a sequence of events 

• understand methods of organization 

• use concrete details 

• master skills needed to reinforce and increase vocabulary terms 
and to go beyond vocabulary to contextual clues, word origins, 
synonyms, dialects, etc. 

• integrate grammar and editing skills with the literature 



Note: You might want to inform the music department that 

students are reading this selection. A music teacher can then help 
students choose an appropriate record to introduce/accompany a 
reading of the assignment. As a writing assignment, students can 
justify their choice. 

You might, also, want to inform the art department of the 
reading selection. The art teacher might share with the class 
appropriate pieces of art work. 

As the selection is read, suggest to students that they keep a 
Reader's Journal in which they informally record their reactions to 
the text; e.g. they might freewrite about the types of problems that 
might arise from arranged marriages or they might discuss the 
significance of any of the rituals mentioned. To encourage 
collaborative learning, you might have students pair up and share 
their ideas before or after their freewriting. 



The following vocabulary terms should be used with students 
prior to their reading of the selection: 



akad nikah: also, nikah gantung; the wedding contract; the actual 

marriage ceremony 

bersanding: literally, a "sitting-in" or "side by side"; a remnant of the 

12th-century Hindu court of Srivijaya; the solemnization 
of a Malay wedding. 

bertunang: the public announcement of intent to marry; the 

engagement 



bung a telur: a token gift given to guests as they leave the wedding 

celebration; traditionally, a hand-painted hard-boiled 
egg (Eggs are a symbol of fertility.) Today, it may be 
some form of confectionary shaped like an egg. 



hantaran: gifts 



iman: 



kampung: 
kenduri: 
mas kahwin: 



also, cadi; the head of a mosque 
village; hamlet 
a Malay feast 

literally, "wedding gold"; the settlements on a bride; the 
dowry 



Discuss the informa- 
tion on these two 
pages with your 
students , explaining 
that it should help 
them put the reading 
selection within 
historical , cultural , 
and/or literary 
context(s). Suggest 
that they make their 
own critical com- 
ments as they read 
the selection. 



Located in Southeast Asia, Malaysia comprises 
Peninsular Malaysia and the two states of Sabah and 
1 Sarawak on the island of Borneo It is a multi-racial, 
multi-religious country consisting predominantly of 
three races: the Malays or Bumiputera (Sons of the 
Soil) , the Chinese and die Indians. Bumiputera groups 
consist of the Malays (originally from the Northern 
Plains of Asia), the Orang Ash (the aborigines), and 
the Malay-related people The Malay-related people 
come from the neighbouring Indonesian islands and 
also include the Bajau people of Sabah. Bahasa Melayu 
is the national language even though English is widely 
spoken. Other main languages are Chinese and and 
Tamil. .Islam is the state religion even though other 
religious traditions, such as Buddhism, Hinduism, and 
Christianity, are freely practiced. Islam, brought pri- 
marily by Indian and Arab traders in the thirteenth... 
century, became the major religion of the Malays when 
the mighty rulers of Melaka adopted it as their reli- 
gion. It has thus played a predominant role in shap- I 
ing Malay society and the Malay way of life. , 1 

For over a thousand years, from the seventh cen- 
tury to the nineteenth century, Islamic peoples and 
cultures ruled and shaped the activities of a large area 
of the known world. At various times, the Muslim world 
included Spain, parts of France, India, and Eastern 
Europe, as well as Arabia, North Africa, and Central 
Asia. Islamic civilization began in Arabia, in the desert 
around the cities of Medina and Mecca. A man named 
Muhammad (mu ham ed) (c. 570-632) was orphaned 
at an early age and raised by his uncle and aunt. He 
went into the caravan trade, traveled widely, and is 
reputed to have been interested in Christianity and 
Judaism. He began to have revelations and soon was 
proclaiming amonotheistic religion, Islam, which he 
saw as a return to the original faith of Abraham. (In 
Arabic, Islam means submission to God’s will.) This 
threatened the established leaders of Mecca. Fearing 
their wrath, in 622 Muhammad and a few disciples 






tied, to the city ot Medina. Tins night, Known as the 
Hijra , marks die beginning of Islam and is commemo- 
rated as the first date of the Islamic calendar. 

Muhammad’s revelations were written down and 
are the basis for the duran, believed by Muslims to be 
literally the words of God as revealed to Muhammad, 
the messenger of God. Since Muhammad’s death, dif- 
ferences in interpretation of these words have arisen 
and are expressed through different schools of law or 
rites. This means that a good deal of diversity on mat- 
ters of religion and social practice is found across the 
Muslim world. 

From the earliest centuries, the back-bone of Is- 
lamic society was agriculture; the invention of the 
waterwheel, the underground irrigation canal, and 
cisterns, greatly improved agricultural production. 
The high quality of manufactured goods - such as tiles, 
pottery, metalwork, carpets - meant they were in world- 
wide demand. In the early Middle Ages, Europe pro- 
vided the raw materials for these manufactures. But 
by the 18 th century, the discovery of the Americas 
and the Industrial Revolution in Europe began to 
change the balance of power in the world. Colonial 
invasions of the Middle East. Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America reached Muslim lands as well as others. The 
military technology and manufacturing might that 
came with the Industrial Revolution in Europe reduced 
the Islamic empires to inferior states. Once the cul- 
tural and economic center of the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, admired and envied for learn- 
ing, economic achievement, and cosmopolitan cities, 
the Islamic civilization fell under the domination of 
Western colonialism. 

In the two decades after World War II, the 
Arab coun tries and many Muslim nations in Asia 
regained their independence. Today, at the end of 
the twentieth century, these countries are entering a 
new period - adapting modem technology and atti- 
tudes to fit the ideals of their Islamic heritage. But 
that heritage is emerging differently in Asia, Africa, 
and the Arab world, expressing in contemporary 
terms the diverse histories and ideals of their Mus- 
lim civilizations. 
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The 

Traditional 
Malay Marriage 
Ritual 



The traditional Malay 
wedding, based on Islamic 
practices, shows adaptations 
influenced by local traditions 
and beliefs. In former times, 
Malay marriages were ar- 
ranged affairs (a). Today, 
some still may be, but the 
majority of them are of the 
couple’s choosing. Those that 
are arranged may be of the 
type where family members 
of either the boy or girl “ar- 
range” for him/her to meet 
the other person by first sig- 
nalling to members of the 
other family an interest in 
having the two meet. Once a 
reciprocal interest is shown, 
a meeting takes place and the 
two are free to determine 
whether to pursue the rela- 
tionship. 



HANTAR TANDA/MERISIK 

Once a relationship ex- 
ists - however it was begun - 
it might advance to the stage 
where an informal statement 
of intent to marry ( hantar 
tanda/merisik) is made in 
the form of a token (such as 
I a ring) being given to the girl 
to indicate that she is “spo- 
ken for”. This action reflects 

ERIC 



a private understanding be- 
tween the two families. It 
is usual for intermediaries 
to be appointed to work out 
the details, such as the 
amount of dowry to be 
paid, the public announce- 
ment of the engagement, 
and its period of duration. 



BERTUNANG 

Once these arrange- 
ments are made, the 
bertunang or formal state- 
ment of intent to marry is 
announced publicly. An 
engagement ring - a dia- 
mond or a plain gold band 
- is given to the girl; in 
some instances, the girl 
gives the boy a ring (b). 

The engagment takes 
place in the girl’s home; the 
young man’s family goes 
there together with the 
spokesman for his family 
and the imam (the head of 
a mosque) (c). 




(a) In former times, the 
groom s parents, or repre- 
sentatives acting on his 
behalf, would make the 
initial approach to the 
parents of the bride, who 
in most instances would 
be unaware at this stage 
of the arrangements being 
made . 

1 (b) More than likely, the 
I ring is platinum, not gold , 
I since in the Muslin reli- 
I gion, men cannot wear 
I gold. 



(c) For the Muslims , the 
mosques of Islam are a 
metaphor for the faith , 
the community f ideal, and 
a tribute to the talents of 
Muslim architects, art- 
ists, and builders . Fol- 
lowing Muhammad's ab- 
horrence of idol worship , 
Muslims forbade any use 
of the human figure as 
artistic decoration within 
a place of worship. Thus, 
the decoration of 
mosques is based on the 
forms of nature (leaves, 
trees, flowers) and on the 
elaboration of geometric 
and abstract designs. Is- 
lamic architecture re- 
flected the beliefs of Is- 
lam, but also responded 
to the needs of the faith- 
ful and the demands of 
the climate. Fountains in 
the courtyards of the 
mosques provided not 
only beauty and coolness , 
but a source of running 
water in which the faith- 
fid performed their ablu- 
tions - the ritual washing 
before prayers. The clus- 
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ters of arches offered 
shade from the hot suns of 
summer The stone or 
wood grilles that covered 
windows discouraged 
dust and insects while al- 
lowing diffused sunshine 
to fall on the inner court , 
creating an attractive pat- 
tern of light and shade. 
Brilliant tiles, stonework , 
and plaster sculpture 
added texture and beauty 
to the walls, both inside 
and outside. In the 
shaded arcades of the in- 
ner court, the faithful 
could rest and talk- after 
performing prayers. 

(d Traditionally, the 
dowry > had to be some- 
thing extremely valuable; 
today it is just a token 
gift.; yet, it can't be so 
trivial that the groom's- 
to-be ability ; to support his 
bride is called into ques- 
tion. As regards all the 
engagement gifts, expec- 
tations as to quality j and 
costare highest if the girl 
is a professional or comes, 
from a well-to-do family. 

(e) This seems to have re- 
placed the mas kahwin in 
importance and signifi- 
cance; in many instances 
it is money, money which 
the bride-to-be may keep 
for her own use. Some 
brides-to-be, however ; 
contribute it to help de- 
fray the cost of the wed- 
ding; for example, it 
might be used to help fur- 
nish the bridal suite; in 
some families, the bride's 
parents outfit the bridal 
suite as a gift to the mar- 
tied couple. 



He travels with 
hantaran (gifts) for the 
girl. These may include the 
following: the engagement 
ring; the sirih junjung or 
tepah sirih ( a silver or 
brass basket or plate in 
which or on which betel 
nuts, betel leaves and/or 
betel paste repose(s); the 
mas kahwin ( the dowry) 
or a portion thereof, de- 
pending on the agreement 
reached by both parties 
beforehand; the wang 
h an taran{ usually money); 
a praying mat and/or a 
tudung or telekung (a 
white scarf worn while 
praying); fabrics; sweet 
cakes, and fruits. 



The girl, also, gives 
gifts. Although hers need 
not be as costly as those of 
the boy, they must be more 
in number. Since the 
hantaran must come in 
odd numbers, if the boy 
gives three gifts, for ex- 
ample, the girl must give 
five; if he gives five, she 
must give seven; and so on. 
She gives such things as toi- 
letries, fabrics, pastries, 
and fruits. Traditionally, 
the gifts given by the girl 
were intended to showcase 
her artistic ablilty and her 
knowledge of the domestic 
arts. Today, increasingly, 
from the time family mem- 
bers become aware that a 



public announcement is im- 
minent, they begin contrib- 
uting to the gifts she will be 
called upon to provide. 



THE NEGOTIA TIONS | 

In former times, once 1 
the gifts were received the 
spokesmen began negotia- 
tions while chewing the be- 
tel nuts/leaves. Today, the 
sirih junjung or tepah 
sirih is solely ceremonial 
and symbolic. The contents 1 
are artistically arranged for § 
display and/or for picture- I 
taking. Discussed during ne- 1 
gotiations are the following. | 

(1) the mas kahwin, which I 
is a compulsory gift in accor- 
dance with Islamic law (d); 

(2) the wang hantaran - it 

is in accordance with Malay 
custom and, at one time, was 
just a token but today has 1 
become a very costly item 
(e); (3) the ring (f); (4) the 
date of the wedding - today, 
the date of the wedding is 
not always specifically men- 
tioned; it could be “in two 
years”; “after he/she/they I 
graduate” etc. 1 

At some point during 1 
the engagement ceremony, I 
the groom swears an oath I 
before the imam that he will 
marry the girl, and this oath 
is recorded and witnessed by 
his own relatives and those 
of the bride. 
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POST-NEGOTIA TION 



After the negotiations, 
a female relative ( usually, the 




mother or aunt) of the bride- 
to-be puts the ring on the 
fourth finger of the young 
lady’s right hand. Then, the 
feasting begins. At the end 
of the celebration, the groom 
and his party take their leave. 



BROKEN ENGAGEMENT 
Should the girl break 
off the engagement, she must 
return the ring and one of 
equal value. If the boy breaks 
off the engagement, the girl 
does not return anything to 
him. 



WEDDING PREPARATIONS 

On the agreed date, the 
sending-of-the-dowry cer- 
emony is carried out when 
the young man’s representa- 
tives are once again wel- 
comed by those of the young 



girl. When the dowry has 
been exchanged, final de- 
tails and arrangements for 
the wedding are con- 
cluded. 

Traditionally, a 
Malay wedding was a 
kampung (village) affair. 
The ketua kampung (vil- 
lage head or chief ) met 
with the respective father 
of the bride or groom ( if 
both parties were from the 
same village, then the 
ketua kampung met with 
both of them) to plan the 
kenduri, the feast for the 
wedding celebration. Since 
the entire village, was in- 
volved in the undertaking, 
he deputized people for ev- 
ery function such as ac- 
quiring the tables, chairs, 
and tents; setting up and 
taking down of same; 
preparation of specific 
menu items(g); serving of 
the food; cleaning up; en- 
gaging dancers and musi- 
cians; arranging for tradi- 
tional entertainment; etc. 




(g) For a wedding cel- 
ebration, , out -of -town 
relatives arrive days ear- 
lier to help with the 
preparations. The women 
gather in the kitchen while 
the men light big fires out- 
side and help the kenduri 
chef (always male) who 
presides over the cooking 
of the nasi minyak, a rich 
spicy rice dish, and the 
curries that form the ba- 
sis of the feast. The serv- 
ing ofpulut kuning (saf- 
fron glutinous rice ) is 
compulsory in the cel- 
ebrations. 

(h) This is in keeping with 
Muhammad's desire to 
discourage the develop- 
ment of differences in re- 
ligious status. He stated 
that any Muslim could 
lead the prayers, includ- 
ing the Friday worship. 
Thus , there is no Pope in 
Islam and no clerical hi- 
erarchy. Throughout the 
Islamic world, communi- 
ties are led by local schol- 
ars (ulama), many of 
whom are also judges 
(qadis) in religious courts 
of law. 

( i) The Islamic faith holds 

I that all its members are 
equal , irrespective of gen- 
der, race, color, social or 
economic status. It gives 
women legal status as per- 
sons, with rights to assent 
to marriage, to divorce, 
and to inherit. 



j) Traditionally, sunset , 
not midnight, is the end of 
the day for Malays . Vil- 
lage people normally hur- 
ried home before sunset ; 
even before the Malays 
converted to Islam and the 
hour became sacred for 
prayer, sunset was a time 
when the malingering yel- 
low spirits of the west is 
said to be lurking. 



(k) Food has always been 
abundant and varied in 
Malaysia, and eating is a 
Malaysian pasttime.. The 
Malays do not consume 
pork, but use lots of fish, 
chicken and beef Their 
dishes, such as rendang 
and satay y are usually 
spicy and rich, containing 
a lot of coconut milk,. 
Satay, Malaysia's best 
known dish, is marinated 
hkewered meats eaten with 
chili sauce and ketupat 
nasi(rice wrapped in co- 
conut leaves). Rendang is 
a spicy dry curry made es- 
pecially during festive 
times. 

(l) Silat demonstrations 
are held du ring weddings. 
Silat is Malay art of self- 
defence as well as a dance 
form.. Depending on the 
state in which the wedding 
takes place, sometimes 
ther e are gasing (top 
spinning) and wau (kite 
flying) 



He, also, saw to the erection 
of the pelamin (dais) on 
which were placed two 
thrones upon which the 
bride and groom ("king” 
and “queen” for the day) 
sat and held court. 

Part of the wedding 
preparations includes a 
berinai kecil ceremony 
where the bride's feet and 
fingertips are stained with 
henna. This usually takes 
place at her home and gen- 
erally only women are 
present. 



NIKAH GANTUNG/ 
AKAD NIKAH 

The nikah gantung 
or akad nikah (exchange 
of vows) is separate and 
apart from the wedding cel- 
ebration. It can be on the 
same day as the wedding 
celebration or on the day 
before. A select group, 
comprising family mem- 
bers and close friends of 
the family, is invited to wit- 
ness the exchange of vows. 
The service might take 
place in the mosque or in 
the bride’s home. The cer- 
emony is performed by a 
wali,{ one who has the le- 
gal authority to give, the 
bride away); hence, an 
iman/cadi or the father of 
the bride might perform 
the service. {h This ex- 



change of vows declares the 
couple religiously and le- 
gally husband and wife. The 
ceremony, also, involves the 
signing of a contract and 
agreement to provide the 
bride with her mas kahwin 

It is a stressful time for 
the groom who, in accor- 
dance with Islamic law, must 
respond, with no hesitation 
or faltering, in a complete 
sentence to the question of 
“Do you take (name of 
bride ) with the mas kahwin 
(specific sum groom is to 
provide bride is mentioned) 

?”In accordance with 

Islamic law, there must be 
four male witnesses from ei- 
ther family to attest to his 
flawless response. 

It is important to note, 
also, that in Islamic law, 
prior to the groom’s being 
asked the question, the 
bride-to-be in a separate 
room is asked by the wali 
whether she is willingly en- 
tering into the contract of 
marriage. She also must sign 
a document so affirming. (i) 

THE WEDDING CELEBRA- 
TION 

The wedding celebra- 
tion takes place between the 
hours of 12 noon and 6 p. 
m.(y) Guests arrive over the 
course of the afternoon and 
partake of the food(k), look 
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at different exhibitions, (1) 
listen to music, and/or look 
at professional dancers per- 
form. Popular dances in- 
clude tarian asli, tarian 
inang, and the joget.. 

The tradition of 
bersanding (the whole 
ceremony of occupying the 
pelamin ( raised dais) and 
holding court), continues 
today. This is a most 
colourful event where the 
bridal couple is treated as 
Royalty-for-the-Day ( Raja 
Sehari), and 
relatives and 
friends come 
to wish them 
well. 

The bride 
and groom ar- 
rive at an ap- 
pointed time 
known to 
them and to 
family mem- 
bers and close 



friends. Both are elabo- 
rately attired in traditional 
kain songket (silk thread 
woven with golden thread) 
of vibrant colour.(n) The 
bride waits at the foot of 
the dais for the groom, 
who, wearing a colourful 
headgear of the same 
colour as worn by the 
bride, makes a regal en- 
trance with his party(o). 
The “king” then assists his 
“queen” to her throne and, 
then, seats himself. Both 
the bride and groom are re- 
splendent in royal garb( g 
songket - silk fabric shot 
through with gold threads); 
the “king” wears a kris, the 
traditional knife of Malay 
royalty. Behind their 
chairs stand their respec- 
tive attendants. These two 
people have the duty of at- 
tending to the bride and 
groom while they sit in 
state. 

As soon 
as the bride 
and groom . 
are seated, 
the Blessing 
Ceremony 
begins. The 
normal pro- 
cedure is for 
the person 
doing the 
honor to 
take a small 




demonstrations.. Tops are 
about the size of a dinner 
plate and weigh up to 5.5 
kgs. .Throwing one requires 
great dexterity and precise 
timing. Kites are made of 
bamboo frames and are 
decorated with coloured 
paper and bits of shimmer- 
ing paper.. 

(m) The tarian asli is 
based on the Malay asli 
songs like tnakati sirih f 
gunnung banang and 
sapu tangan. Dancers 
wear Malay costumes and 
bring the betel leaf sets on 
the stage while making 
graceful dance movements 
to the tune of the asli beat. 
The tarian inang dance 
movements are executed at 
quite a fast pace and keep 
up in tempo with the music 
played on indigeneous mu- 
sical instruments such as 
rebana , biola and 
gendang. The dancers 
wave colourful scarves 
while dancing. 

The joget is the most popu- 
lar traditional dance 
throughout Malaysia. It is 
performed by couples who 
combine fast hand and leg 
movements. It is a lively 
rendition with fast upbeat 
tempo and is greatly en- 
joyed by young and old . 




(n) Textiles used for cer- 
emonial events are de- 
signed with specific pat- 
terns and motifs to convey 
the significance of the oc- 
casion . The bride is of- 
ten dressed in a rich over- 
all-floral pattern. In con- 
trast the groom is in 
songket of floral motif but 
encased in bold stripes - 
a pattern considered mas- 
culine and depicts cour- 
age in the same token as 
that of the stripes of a ti- 

^ ger which symbolizes fe- 
rocity 1 . 

(o) The groom's party ? is 
welcomed into the bride's 
residence by the strewing 
of yellow rice and the 
sprinkling of scented wa- 
ter. There is also a pre- 
sentation of the traditional 
Malay sword dance , 
pencak silaL Before being 
allowed to enter the 
bride's house for the 
bersanding the groom 
and his party are required 
to overcome a number of 
humorous obstacles de- 

^ signed to promote a less 
formal atmosphere during 
the ceremony .* 

(p) Traditionally, it was 
a hard-boiled egg cov- 
ered with mesh and a 
sprig of flower that were 
tied to a lidi, a slim stick 
made from the spine of a 
coconut palm. Today ; it 
usually is some type of 
confectionery wrapped in 
cellophane and placed in 
a glass/china container.) 
The packets of bunga 
telur are placed in two 
containers on both sides 
at the front of the dias and 
are given to guests upon 

0 their leave-taking. 
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handful of scented leaves 
and scented flower petals 
( bunga rampai ) and scat- 
ter them onto the open palm 
of the bride and groom, be- 
ing sure to begin with the 
groom’s right palm and end 
with the bride’s left palm. 
(This order is observed with 
all the rituals.) Next, a small 
bouquet of leaves is dipped 
in a paste- 
like liquid 
and 
shaken 
lightly 
onto the 
open 
palm of 
the groom 
and bride 
(menepung 
t a w a r) . 

Lastly, a 
few grains 
of saffron rice is scattered 
over the shoulders of the 
groom and bride. Once the 
blessing of the bride and 
groom is done, the person 
doing the honor steps down 
from the dais and is given a 
bunga telur, 
a little gift 
packetfp). 

During 
t h e 
bersanding, 
relatives, 
friends and 
guests ascend 
the dais and 




sprinkle the bridal couple 
with yellow rice and air 
mawar (rose water) after 
which each guest is pre- 
sented with a bunga telur. 

The husband remains 
at his wife's house for one 
night, though in some states 
he remains longer, after 
which a ceremonial visit is 

made to 
the 
husband's 
house 
where a 
feast is 
prepared 
by his 
parents 
a n d 
where a 

bersanding 

cer- 
emony 
may be held all over again, 
although on a smaller scale. 

Tradition can vary 
considerably from one part 
of Malaysia to the other due 
to influences of local cus- 
toms and beliefs, but, in ev- 
ery region, the basic el- 
ements of 
the wedding 
are the 
same. 
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iman: 
kampung: 
kenduri: 
mas kahwin: 



also, cadi; the head of a mosque 
village; hamlet 
a Malay feast 

literally, "wedding gold"; the settlements on a bride; the 
dowry 
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The following work is a product of my experiences during a 
Fulbright-Hays Seminar Abroad in Malaysia in the summer of 1 995. It 
is created for use by my sixth grade students as a mini-course 
intended to last approximately twelue classes. Consequently, it is 
designed to be an oueruiew rather than an in-depth study. Hopefully, 
it will spark some curiosity that might initiate some independent 
work by some students. 

The sequence of the lessons is not terribly important and 
certainly can be rearranged to meet the needs of students, teachers, 
and auailable resources. The time spent on each actiuity should be 
dictated by the interests and needs of students and the resources 
auailable to the teacher. 

Technology has not been specifically incorporated into the 
lessons, but it can be easily added into the mix. An atlas and/or 
encyclopedia in the CD-Horn format could be utilized in the research 
actiuities. On-line communication in conjunction with the pen pal 
letters would be terrific. Pen pal letters produced by a word 
processor or computer would be good practice on that equipment for 
many students. 



John Kennedy 
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MTCtIDIMlO 

1. The students will document their prior knowledge of Malaysia at 
the beginning of the course. 

2. The students will document what they haue learned about Malaysia 
at the end of the course. 

3. The students will indicate what they would like to learn during the 
course. 

4. The students will acquire uisual images of present day Malaysia. 

5. The students will learn of the inuoluement of the Portuguese, Dutch 
and English in Malaysia’s history. 

^ 6 . The students will learn a uariety of industries that currently employ 

Malaysians. 

7. The students will learn the structure of contemporary Malaysian 
primary and secondary schools. 

8 . The students will learn significant dates of Malaysian history. 

9. The students will learn the geographic location of Malaysia. 

10. The students will reuiew the use of a map scale. 

1 1. The students will reuiew the use of a timeline. 

12. The students will learn the location and names of Malaysia’s 
states. 

13. The students will write a friendly letter. 

14. The students will learn Bahasa Melayu uocabulary. 

15. The students will identify the major religions of Malaysia. 

16. The students will learn significant facts about Islam, Hinduism, and 
0 Buddhism. 

17. The students will learn the process of batik artwork. 

18. The students will learn to accept diuersity. 





Rctiuity Number One 



Rctiuity Number Two 



Rctiuity NumberThree 



Rctiuity Number Four 



Rctiuity Number Fiue 



Rctiuity Number Six 



1. Distribute “Malaysia: R Beginning 
LUorksheet One” to each student. 

2. Each student should complete the 
page by answering each section. 

3. The teacher can use these responses 
to plan additional actiuities for the 
mini-course. 

1. Distribute “Snapshots of Malaysia 
LUorksheet Tiuo” to each student. 

2. Shorn the slide presentation “Snapshots 
of Malaysia” to the students. 

3. Each student should complete “Snap- 
shots of Malaysia LUorksheet Tiuo.” 

1. Distribute “R Timeline for Malaysia 
LUorksheet Three” to each student. 

3. Each student should complete “R Time- 
line for Malaysia LUorksheet Three.” 

1. Distribute “LUhere in the LUorld is 
Malaysia LUorksheet Four” to each student. 

2. Each student should haue auailable a 
Luorld map or atlas and a ruler. R calculator 
mould be useful. 

3. Each student should complete “LUhere 
in the LUorld is Malaysia LUorksheet Four.” 

1. Distribute “The States and Population of 
Malaysia LUorksheet Fiue” to each student. 

2. Distribute an outline map of Malaysia 
and a piece of graph paper to each 
student. 

3. Each student should complete “The 
States and Population of Malaysia LUork- 
sheet Fiue.” 

1. Distribute “The Pen Pal Letter LUorksheet 
Six” to each student. 

2. Giue each student a pen pal from those 
collected in Malaysia. 

3. Each student should Lurite a pen pal let- 



Hctiuity Number Seuen 



Hctiuity Number Eight 



Rctiuity Number Nine 



ter following the directions described in 
Lborksheet Sin. 

1 . Distribute “Bahasa Melayu: The Language 
of Malaysia Lborksheet Seuen.” 

2. Each student should make a set of 
the uocabulary flashcards. 

3. The remainder of the class time can be 
spent practicing the pronunciation of the 
Luords. 

4. Fiue or ten minutes might be spent at 
the beginning of each successiue class 
asking uolunteers to practice their flash 
cards for the class. Uolunteers could be 
rewarded with an age appropriate prize. 

Or the person who knew the meaning of 
the most Bahasa Melayu words that day 
could receiue a prize. 

1. Distribute “Major Religions of Malaysia 
Lborksheet Eight” to each student. 

2. Bring the class to the school library or 
haue appropriate research materials in the 
classroom. 

3. LUorking indiuidually, with partners or in 
small groups haue the students complete 
Lborksheet Eight. If time is limited, one 
third of the class might research Islam, 
another third research Hinduism, and the 
final third research Buddhism. Each 
group would then share its findings with 
the other two. 

1. Distribute “Malaysian Art Project ‘Batik’ 
Lborksheet Nine” to each student. Do this in 
aduance of the day you haue planned the 
actiuity, so that the students and you can 
gather the appropriate materials. 

2. In addition to the materials listed on 
Lborksheet Nine the teacher and/or the 
students need to supply the following: 

-a picture, template or ouerhead of a 

flower (e.g. the hibiscus, Malaysia’s 



Rctiuity Number Ten 


national flower 

-a means of supplying warm, soapy mater 
and an appropriate container 
-appropriate containers for the dyes 
-an iron 

3. Recruiting parent uolunteers or an art 
teacher might be helpful. 

4. Students should then complete the project 
as described on LUorksheet Nine. 

1. Distribute “Bahasa Melayu Uocabulary 
Quiz LUorksheet Ten” to each student. 

2. Each student should complete the actiuity 



as directed. 

Rctiuity Number Eleuen 1. Distribute “LUhat I Haue Learned Rbout 

Malaysia LUorksheet Eleuen” to each student. 
2. Each student should complete the actiuity 
as directed. 



name 



Worksheet One 










What I Know about Malaysia 



What I Think I Know about Malaysia 



What I Would Like to Learn about Malaysia 
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The script for a slide presentation (an introduction) to 

Malaysia 



» 



» 



Slide #1 
Slide #2 

Slide #3 

Slide #4 

Slide #5 



Slide #6 
Slide #7 

Slide #8 

Slide #9 
Slide #10 

Slide #1 1 

Slide #12 
Slide #13 
Slide #14 



Malaysia is young as far as countries are concerned, 
achieuing independence from Great Britain in 1957. 

Vet, recent archaeological discoueries in the Niah Caues of 
Sarauiak indicate the presence of homo sapiens in 
Malaysia perhaps some 40,000 years ago. 

The aboriginal Malays, the Orang Rsli , appeared on penin- 
sula Malaysia some 5,000 to 10,000 years ago. Some think 
they migrated from China. 

Successiue groups of people moued down the peninsula 
ouer the centuries. They mined with the Orang Rsli and 
are now called the “Bumiputera,” the “sons of the soil.” 
Malaysia’s geographic position was important in its 
deuelopment. Sitting on the water highway between India 
and China, Malaysia became inuolued in trade with both 
ancient ciuilizations. 

Parameswara, a Sumatran prince, assumed control of 
Melaka in 1403. Melaka soon dominated the nearby region. 
Melaka parlayed this local dominance and its geographic 
position along the India-China trade route to its aduan- 
tage and entered the spice trade. 

Melaka’s success attracted the attention of the Portu- 
guese. Following the lead of Dias and DaGama and con- 
tinuing Portuguese expansion into Asia, Rlfonso de 
Rlbuquerque captured Melaka in 151 1. 

The Portuguese presence continued for 130 years in 
Melaka. The Fortress of fl’Famosa was constructed to 
help solidify their hold on the area. 

Saint Francis Hauier uisited Melaka but the Portuguese 
did not maintain their hold on the city. Melaka fell to their 
Dutch riuals in 1641. 

The Dutch presence in Malaysia is still euident today in 
the town hall, Stadthuys, 

Christ Church, and 
Saint Paul’s Church. 

The British became the next Europeans to dominate 
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Slide #15 

Slide #16 
Slide #17 

Slide #18 

Slide #19 

Slide #20 

Slide #21 

Slide #22 



Slide #23 
Slide #24 
Slide #25 



Slide #26 
Slide #27 
Slide #28 
Slide #29 
Slide #30 
Slide #31 
Slide #32 
Slide #33 



Malaysia. 

In 1786 Captain Francis Light enuisioned Pinang as a riual 
to Melaka and established a free-trade policy at the 
island’s port, Georgetown. 

The island’s population grew to 10,000 by 1800 as a result. 
Following Napoleon’s occupation of Holland in 1795, 
their British allies took ouer the administration of Dutch 
colonies, including Melaka. 

By 1824 the British presence on peninsula Malaysia ex- 
panded to include not only Pinang and Melaka, but also 
Singapore. These became known as the Straits Settlements. 
England’s interest in Malaysia increased as the China tea 
trade flourished, and Malaysia’s tin mining industry ex- 
panded in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

James Brooke extended British interests into Borneo in 
1838. He helped the indigenous rulers of Brunei to put 
down a rebellion. 

In gratitude the rulers awarded him land in present day 
Sarawak. He and his heirs, the “LUhite Rajahs”, continued 
to rule their own personal fief until LUorld lilar II. 

British rule continued until 1942 when Japanese forces 
conquered Malaysia. The British returned to power in 
1945 but faced an increasing surge of nationalism. 

Finally, peninsula Malaysia became independent in August, 
1957. 

Sabah and Sarawak joined independent Malaysia on 
September 1 6, 1 963. 

Today, mouing toward the year 2000, Malaysia looks 
forward to a promising future. Malaysia’s Gross National 
Product has aueraged an 8% growth rate in recent years. 
Rgriculture is a large part of that growth. 

Rubber, 
oil palm, 
paddy or rice, 
coconut, 
bananas, 

and pepper are some of the major crops. 

The gouernment supports improued agricultural practices, 
product diuersification, and marketing efforts through the 
work of gouernment agencies like the Northwest Selangor 



% 



Slide #34 
Slide #35 

Slide #36 
Slide #37 

Slide #38 

Slide #39 

Slide #40 
Slide #41 
Slide #42 
Slide #43 

Slide #43 
Slide #44 
Slide #45 
Slide #46 

Slide #47 

Slide #48 
Slide #49 



Integrated Rgricultural Deuelopment Project in Kuala 
Selangor 

and the Pepper Marketing Board in Kuching. 

The industrial sector is growing as euidenced by the 
introduction in 1985 of the Proton Saga, the National 
Car. 

This is a joint uenture between H1C0M Berhad and 
Mitsubishi of Japan. 

Similarly, the oil industry is a growth field. Petronas 
operates a 30,000 barrel per day refinery in Terengganu, 
supplied by offshore fields. 

Malaysia Rirlines boasts sixty-eight international destina- 
tions as well as eighteen domestic destinations. Subang 
International Rirport in Kuala Lumpur will be supplemented 
by a new facility under construction at Sepang, Selangor. 
Yet in the face of modernization, traditional Malaysian 
industries suruiue and prosper like siluerwork, 
pottery production, 
batik printing, 
and songket weauing. 

Hope for a better, improued standard of liuing for all 
Malaysians is partially rooted in a belief in the power 
of education. 

Rll children begin school at the age of sin. Primary school 
education continues for sin years through Standard Sin. 
Classes are taught in Bahasa Malaysia and English is a 
compulsory subject. 

The Primary School Eualuation Test is administered to 
all Standard Sin students who are then promoted to Form 1. 
In the Secondary School students pick one electiue from 
among Commercial Studies, Home Science, Rgricultural 
Science and Industrial Rrts. 

Rt the end of the third year in Secondary School, Form 
Three students sit for the Lower Secondary Assessment 
Test. Those who pass are promoted to Form 4. 

They are tracked into arts, science, technical oruocational 
streams. 

Two years later at the end of Form 5 the students of the 
arts, science, and technical streams take the Sijil Pelajaran 
Malaysia Examination. Successful participants proceed to 
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Slide #50 

Slide #51 

Slide #52 
Slide #53 
Slide #54 
Slide #55 

Slide #56 
Slide #57 
Slide #58 
Slide #59 

Slide #60 



Form 6, Pre-Uniuersity Education. 

After t mo years Form 6 students take the Hiyher School 
Certificate Examination. 

Successful students, may then opt to pursue a uniuersity 
education in Malaysia or abroad. 

The choices in Malaysia include public uniuersities 
and priuate. 

Malaysia is well positioned with a uision for the year 2020. 

It has a rich heritaye, featuriny the contributions of 

seueral 

different 

cultural 

yroups. 

The opportunity to learn from the experience of older 
nations is there 

along with the potential of the future! 
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name 



Worksheet Two 
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Circle the correct answers to the following questions. 



1. LUhen did Malaysia become independent? 

1511 1641 1957 

2. Who built the Fortress R’Formosa at Melaka? 

Portuguese Dutch English 

3. What country established a settlement at Singapore? 

Portugal Holland England 

4. Who was known as the “White Rajah” of Sarawak? 
Parameswara Saint Francis Hauier James Brooke 

5. When did Sabah and Sarawak become part of independent 
Malaysia? 

1641 1957 1963 

6. Circle two important agricultural crops of Malaysia, 

oil palm apples rubber 

7. What is the name of the automobile built in Malaysia? 

Toyota Subaru Proton Saga 

8. Circle two languages that Malaysian students must study. 

Bahasa Malaysia Chinese English 
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I. The Japanese control Malaysia. 1942 

J. Sabah and Sarawak become part of Malaysia. 1963 

K. The Pilgrims land in Plimofh, Massachusetts. 1620 

The United States gains its independence from Great Britain. 1783 
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Worksheet Four 
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1. In what hemispheres is Malaysia located? 



2. Between what lines of longitude is Malaysia located? 



3. What countries share a boundary with Malaysia? 



4. If it is now 9:00 R.M. here, what time is it in Malaysia? 



5. Imagine that you traueled from Boston, Massachusetts in 
the United States of America to Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. How 
many miles did you fly one way if your flights made the 



following stops? 

Boston, Massachusetts to Chicago, Illinois miles 

Chicago, Illinois to Tokyo, Japan miles 

Tokyo, Japan to Singapore miles 

Singapore to Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia miles 

total 
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LUorksheet Fiue 
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On your map of Malaysia shade each state a different color. 
On your piece of graph paper construct a bar graph that 
shouis the population of each Malaysian state. 





state 1991 


population 


%of popula 


1 . 


Perak 


1,880,000 


1 1% 


2. 


Johor 


2,074,000 


1 2% 


3. 


Selangor 


2,289,000 


1.3% 


4. 


Sarawak 


1 ,648,000 


9% 


5. 


Kedah 


1 ,305,000 


7% 


6. 


Sabah 


1,737,000 


1 0% 


7. 


Federal Territory 

Kuala Lumpur & Labuan 


1,199,000 


7% 


8. 


Kelantan 


1,182,000 


7% 


9. 


Pulau Pinang 


1,065,000 


6% 


10. 


Pahang 


1,037,000 


6% 


11. 


Negeri Sembilan 


691 ,000 


4% 


12. 


Terengganu 


771,000 


4% 


13. 


Melaka 


505,000 


3% 


14. 


Perlis 


184.000 


1% 




total 


17,567,000 


100% 
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Worksheet Six 
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89 Wolf Pond Road 
Kingston, Massachusetts 
United States of Rmerica 
October 1, 1995 



Dear Pen Pal, 

In your first paragraph tell your pen pat about yourself. 
Some of the information that you might include is ... 
a description of yourself (include a small picture if possible) 

tell about your family 
explain some of your hobbies and interests 
a description of your house and touin 

In your second paragraph tell your pen pal about your 
school. Some of the information that you might include is ... 
a description of the school (e.g. appearance, number of 
classrooms, number of students, etc.) 
a description of your class schedule and the names of your 

teachers 

a sentence explaining each subject that you study in school 
and what you are learning in it now 
an explanation of the subjects that you enjoy most and least 

In your last paragraph ask your pen pal three or four 
sensible questions that you would like answered. For 
example, you might ask ... 

When does your school year start and end? 
liJhat is your daily schedule? 

How do you get to school? 

What do you want to be when you grow up? 



Sincerely, 
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Make a set of uocabulary flashcards. Print the Bahasa 
Melayu word on one side and its English meaning on the 
other. Study the flashcards to learn the words. 



Bahasa Melayu 

satu 
dua 
tiga 
empat 
lima 
enam 
tujuh 
delapan 
sembilan 
sepuluh 
sebelas 
dua belas 
hari Isnin 
hari Selasa 
hari Rabu 
hari Kamis 
hari Jumaat 
hari Sabtu 
hari Minggu 
terima kasih 
silakan 
selamat pagi 
flpa khabar? 
flpa ini? 

Siapa nama kamu? 

tandas 

nasi 



English 

one 

two 

three 

four 

fiue 

si» 

seuen 

eight 

nine 

ten 

eleuen 

twelue 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

thank you 

please 

good morning 
How are you? 
What is this? 
What is your name? 
toilet 
rice 
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ayam 

daging lembu 
udang 
sekolah 
buku 

buku-buku 

anak 

anak-anak 

kopi 

susu 

air minum 



chicken 

beef 

prawns (shrimp) 
school 
book 
books 
child 
children 
coffee 
milk 

drinking water 
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Use encyclopedias, almanacs, and other sources of 
information to complete this chart about the major religions 

of Malaysia. 



Islam Hinduism Buddhism 

area of 

origin 

date of 

origin 

Holy Book(s) 



No. of iuorld-_ 
wide belieuers 
Holy City(ies)_ 



Holy Days/ 

Festiuals 

Rfterlife 





I mportant 



Beliefs 




